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New BUSINESS 


Muncie of ° ‘Middletown” fame, 
,azo0 is about to be analyzed and 
oanalvzed, though in a somewhat 
sent way. An anonymous someone 
vs to mosey about, talking to 
entative people, asking them 
ions, gossiping with them—all with 
idea of getting the lowdown on 

: they think about electric razors 
“the C.LO. and Charlie McCarthy 
caing prices and radio and such. 
then offers for the sum of $1 to 
i vou a neatly printed report each 
+) for six months. To preserve 
ovmity, the name and address is 
oly: “The View from Kalamazoo,” 
0. Box 1210, Kalamazoo, Mich. If 
, want to hear about your own com- 
ny. it can probably be arranged. 


| couple of weeks ago, something was 
{about a Western tugboat company 
ch located the watery position of 
lumber tugs by airplane (BW—Oct 
> pt). Now the editors of Aviation 
nart the information that there is at 
least one Texas cowboy who has de- 
rted his pinto to round up his stray- 
¢ dogies from the air. He rides the 
ge in a Ranger-powered Fairchild. 


t looks as if the speed-up and stretch- 
tare catching up with goats as well | 
mans, a government report having | 
nted out that 2% more mohair was | 
duced from 2% fewer goats in 1936 
in 1935. In reporting the figures, 
editors of Textile World showed | 
mendable restraint in not heading 
r story, “Mohair from Less Goats.” 


In thousands of plants today it is 
being demonstrated that modern 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes not 
only make work but also make better 
working conditions. 


These new Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes are easier to handle, put no 
fatiguing strain on the operator, are 
safer, and enable him to maintain a 
high weekly wage on shorter hours. 


(onstitutional limitations, far too in- 
ined in American custom and char- 
ter for the most rampant anti-con- 
tutionalist to upset, forbid the ac- 
plance of titles of nobility. But 
thing forbids a man’s home town 
m honoring him for outstanding civic 
rvice. To Gen. Otto H. Falk, chair- 
un of the board of Allis-Chalmers | 
Mig. Co., comes the honor of being | 
esented with the distinguished service | 
edal as Milwaukee’s “Outstanding 
vic Leader in 1987,” an award made 
nually by Milwaukee Cosmopolitan 
ib. It is based not only upon the 
neral's personal character and 
wevement, but upon the fact that his 
npany has provided steady jobs for 
re than 9,000 residents of his home 


Workmen make more with less effort, 
management makes more with less 
waste, your customers 
make more because you 
and your workmen to- 
gether can give them 
a more accurate, better- 
finished product. 


s NESS WEEK (with which is combined The 
Busines s) November 6, 1937. No 427. Pub- 
1 week ¥ by MeGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
office, 99-129 North adway Albany, 
ee and executive offices W. 42nd St., 
\. Y. James H. Me “Graw, . President; 
h. Executive Vice-President: James H 
fonorary Chairman; Glenn Griswold, Vice 
“Publ her; B. R. Putnam, Treasurer; 
Secretary; A. W. Morrison, Circulation 
year in U. S. A., possessions, and 
a; $ per year in all other foreign countries; 
. je Entered as second class matter December 
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i879. Printed in U. S. A. Copyright 
Craw Hi Publishing Company, inc 
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Molybdenum-Tungsten 
High Speed Steel 


A balanced alloy of four powerful elements challenges all 
comparable high speed steels for the banner of quality. Year 
after year of ever broadening acceptance and use shows 
that Molybdenum-Tungsten high speed steel is the best 
answer to the most severe production requirements. 


It is commercially established. 
Mill stocks are ample. 
Thousands of tons of it have been made and used. 
Millions of tools are now in service. 
Think how much its superior performance can save you! 


Leading steel companies in North America and Europe 


are now licensed to make MOMAX. A booklet giving | 


the essential data may be obtained by addressing 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


and Duantily Production 


*MO-MAX is a proprietary name owned and controlled by The Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company and its only licensed use by others is on steel made and sold by licensees 
under U. S. Patent Nos. 1,937,334; 1,998,953; 1,998,954; 1,998,955; 1,998,956; 
1,998,957; and Canadian Patent Nos. 346,506; 364,032 and 364,033. 
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city. The award must (,, 
cause for gratification at | 
that he felt when he wa 

waukee’s Foremost Citi, 


Doors of freight planes y 
ternational Air Freight, | 
flying pianos and flow. 
horses back and forth fro 

the Netherlands are bei; 
receive automobiles. So, 
flying to the Continent wi)! }, 
deliver their cars to LAF , 
Croydon Airport at thy 
they deliver themselves 
tranports. The huge freight plan. 
a capacity of about three top. 
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There’s to be no rest for the weary, 


tomotive executive and his crew. 
$8th Annual Chicago Automobile s 
goes into high today, Novy. 6, at | 
national Amphitheatre, and will 
high until the night of Nov. 13. 7 
4th Annual National Motor 1; 
Show likewise begins to pack then 


Center Market Bldg.. Newark. \ | 


Nov. 6, but will run onl) 
night of Nov. 12. 


Right in line with the new idea of 
troducing new electric refrigerator 
in November instead of |}. 
January or February (Bi 


p58), Westinghouse Electric & Mi 


Co. invited distributors and press 
luncheon-preview at the W 
Astoria, New York, last Monday. \ 
models glistened under spo! 
guests broke bread. With the a 
impetus of early presentation, Wes 
house executives expect 
300,000 units during the 1938 ) 


year, as compared with 250.000 in lw 


Frigidaire Division, General 
Corp., had already staged its p 
of new 1938 refrigerators and 
and air conditioners in cooperalicr 
other divisions of General Mo! 
GM’s own Automobile Show last 
But Frigidaire executives held ba 
divulgence of its sales plans and p 
arations until its reception-prev« 
the press, last Monday afternoor 


Waldorf. They were a little bit ca: 


about committing themselves | 
1938 bogey, but they pointed with: 
fidence to over 7,000 retail outlets a 
to 4,250,000 Frigidaire customers ' 
are swell potential repeaters 


Staff writers of 50 leading newspa) 


will foregather in New York during ' 


week of Nov. 8 for the C.1-T. Semin 


of Safety sponsored by 

Foundation, established in 
Commercial Investment Trust. 

Conference periods, lectures, and a¢' 
traffic study in the city’s streets * 
make up the schedule to be pursue¢ 
der the guidance of Dr. Miller McC 


tock, director of Harvard Univers''y* 


Bureau for Street Traffic Researe® 
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WASHINGTON (Business Week 
Bureau) —The Administration 
tackling anti-trust law revision at 
last. Wheels are beginning to move 
for the first time since the Presi- 
dent in his fireside talk of Oct. 12 
‘ncluded in the legislative pro- 
cram “for the immediate future 
trengthening of the anti-monop- 
oly law in order “to free legitimate 
business.” It’s likely to be the kind 
of freedom which won't help busi- 
ness shake off the jitters, but there 
‘« consolation in the thought that 
it will be some time before a new 
legal pattern striking at high prices 
and profits will actually mate- 
rialize. 

Drawing a Fine Line 
The object of any revision will be to 
forge a prime New Deal weapon with 
which to strike at “industrial empire 
building.” Which means that the re- 
wurceful young lawyers in the De- 
nartment of Justice will have to draw 
«me faney distinctions if, as they 
protest, the law is to be so framed as 
not to hamper the legitimate pursuit 
of industrial efficiency. 

Stymied at the Start 
They got off to a bad start, because, 
as Bob Jackson, Assistant Attorney 
General, has frequently asserted, there 
is not now in existence any stated or 
intelligible policy of monopoly control 
to work from. Not only have the 
courts wrecked the Sherman Act, 
thanks to incidental aid from the pat- 
ent and tariff laws, but the New Deal's 
own measures—the banking act, the 
securities and exchange act, and vari- 
ous provisions of the revenue acts, have 
also put the brakes on competition. 
Hence, the Administration has not 
made much progress in enforcing the 
present anti-trust laws. In the words 
of one of the President’s advisers, it 
just can’t get anywhere. 


Job Has Been Delayed 


\ttorney General Cummings sought to 
induce the President to tackle revision 
of the laws last spring, pointing to the 
sgns of concentration in ownership 
and control of industry which he found 
in controlled prices and identical bid- 
ding as evidence of the need for the 
job, but the President has dallied to 
the extent of rousing the suspicion that 
he prefers to deal with the problem by 
the direct route—i.e., by detailed gov- 
etiment control of prices. Meanwhile, 
he has been unable to resist pressure 
groups which forced enactment of the 
Robinson-P tman and Miller-Tydings 
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acts. These laws further complicate 
the job of pulling the old anti-trust 
laws around to cope with modern con- 
ditions that will also put a check on 
the competition-killing features of other 
laws already on the books. 


Trade Group Registration 


Agitation is spreading in Administra- 
tion circles for registration of trade as- 
sociations, which harks back to the 

Black lobby investigation of two years 
ago. New support fer this move has 
come since the Miller-Tydings resale 
price maintenance act was forced 
through Congress over the opposition 
of the White House, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Treasury and Justice 
Departments, and other government 
agencies. 

Elections Don't Faze New Deal 
Practical politicians of both parties fail 
to see any great swing against Roose- 
velt in last Tuesday's elections. They 
point out that Roosevelt personally 
was pleased with La Guardia’s election, 
was inwardly delighted at the defeat 
of James M. Curley—former political 
pal of son James and one of the 
original Roosevelt men—and was not 
displeased that John L. Lewis had his 
knuckles cracked in Detroit, Akron, 
and Canton. Hence they figure that no 
change in New Deal strategy will re- 
sult from any study of the election 
returns this time. 


Stock Dividend Scheme 


Stock dividends are the tentative 
answer of the Brain Trust to pleas for 
repeal of the tax on undistributed 
earnings, provided that the Supreme 
Court reverses its decision of 20 years 
ago holding that such dividends are 
not taxable as income. Stockholders 
must pay income tax on such paper, 
the Administration insists. This would 
meet Treasury's objections to repeal 
or sharp modification, as it would re- 
move the Treasury’s motive—determin- 
ation not to give up any revenue. It’s 
tempting bait to business. 


Tax-Change Trends 


Modification of undistributed earn- 
ings tax will be forced by Congress 
despite the Treasury's reluctance, 
whether or not the stock dividend plan 
is adopted. Congress will be strongly 
influenced by the course of business in 
the next few months but the tax relief 
will be limited. It will not perceptibly 
lighten the load on big corporations. 
It may set up a small exempt amount, 
‘trifling so far as a corporation of any 
size is concerned; it will almost cer- 


tainly modify the act so far as corpora- 
tions in debt are concerned. The hair- 
line in modification is how language 
permitting replacements and better- 
ments —not expansions — will 
drafted, 


For Over-Counter Control 


Regulation of over-the-counter deal 
ers in securities comparable to that of 
the stock exchanges is in the ecards 
The recent break has convinced the 
Securities and Exchange Commission of 
the practical necessity for equalizing 
competitive conditions. SEC's hope is 
that the over-the-counter fraternity will 
set up their own organizations and 
discipline, to be supplemented later by 
such amendments to the law as seem to 
he indicated, 


Small-Company Problem 


Troubles of small corporations in try- 
ing to tap new capital also are actively 
concerning the SEC. It is studying 
means of reducing expenses incident to 
registration of capital issues but recog- 
nizes that this only skirts the problem 
since practically no market exists ex 
cept for high-grade listed securities. 


Plans to Rescue Housing 


Slump in building, recognized as a 
prime cause of business recession, is 
prompting talk of extreme measures. 
Modification of capital gains tax to 
exempt profits made in house construc- 
tion during a specified period and direct 
subsidy to bridge the gap between 
building costs and tolerable rentals are 
seriously discussed in quarters that fail 
to reckon with the Treasury. Like the 
Federal Housing Administration's abor- 
tive program, the plans fail to cope 
with rising costs. They are signals, how- 
ever, of a renewed determination by the 
Administration to put its finger on the 
housing situation. 


No Housing Frills 


“Cut to the bone” will be the motto 
of the U. S. Housing Authority. With 
funds sufficient to put roofs over only 
100,000 families, Administrator Straus 
will cut out all construction frills, aim 
at a maximum rental of 85 per room 
to accommodate, not low-income but 
lowest-income tenants. With problems 
of policy, personnel, and tenant selec- 
tion for completed developments calling 
for immediate action, no consideration 
will be given to new project applica- 
tions for at least two months. 


Answering Wage-Hour Arguments 


Returns on unemployment registration, 
on which estimates run as high as 
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THIS TOOL 


CONTRIBUTES 
TO 


PLANT SAFETY 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION is an 
important factor in the opera- 
tion of a modern plant. That's 
why Black & Decker Tools are 
designed for safety, as well as 
high speed, high quality pro- 
duction. For example, Black & 
Decker Bench Grinders have 
adjustable spark shields, extra 
heavy,completely enclosed wheel 
guards, eye shields and tool 
rests to protect workmen from 
danger. Our new catalog will 
bring you up-to-date on new 
Black & Decker Electric Tools. 
Address: The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., 745 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Towson, Maryland. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of 


PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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10,000,000, will bear heavily on what 
Congress does with the wage-hour bill. 
Administration lobbyists insist that 
vesting discretionary authority in some 
control agency—the point on which 
strong opposition turns—is absolutely 
necessary to any bill that does more 
than impose flat statutory standards. 
No flat standards they argue, will be 
low enough to please the South and 
fixing the proper differential is a job 
requiring flexible authority. 


Flood-Control Politics 


| That big flood-control program which 


Congress authorized and partly ap- 
propriated for last summer will be 
held up as a lever to compel support 
for regional planning legislation, of 
which the Norris bill is one version. 
Except for small local protection 
works, the Army Engineers have yet 
to get White House approval on a 
long list of flood projects all ready 
to go. As each of these is the apple 
of a congressman’s eye, the expedi- 
ency of Roosevelt’s sit-down is ob- 
vious. The sole exception is Pitts- 
burgh where public opinion was so 
vociferous that three projects were re- 
luctantly OK’d. 


Scrambled Farm Opinion 


Barnstorming members of the Sen- 
ate and House Agriculture committees 
are returning to Washington with 
scrambled They heard many 
farmers advocate the ever-normal- 


ideas. 


granary and compulsory production 
control but they also heard many 
others flatly oppose Administration 
plans. The choice Congress must make 
doesn’t relate so much to method as 
to degree. As long as supply and de- 
mand balance, the farmers’ income will 
come out of the consumers’ pocket. 
If it’s upset by bumper crops, farmers 
must be prevailed upon to reduce 
planting, either by bribery, which is 
expensive, or compulsion, which is un- 
American. The Wallace-Farm Bureau 
idea is to purchase compliance until 
this becomes too much of a burden, 
then to fall back on compulsion. The 
disposition of many congressmen is to 
stop short of this ugly possibility, in- 
troduce variations into bribery. 


Processing Taxes Again 


To foot the cost of a new AAA, 
the obvious resort is more taxes—log- 
ically a revival of the detested process- 
ing taxes. No matter what form the 
farm bill takes, Washington expects 
it to be financed by this method, cer- 
tainly for cotton and wheat. On corn 
the situation is confused by present 
high prices on meat, in which 85% of 
the corn goes to market. Processing 
taxes in this area are certain to meet 
stout resistance. New levies may be 
sugar-coated by some provision tying 
them in to benefit payments, so that 


taxes will not be imposed 
anced production makes pa 
essary to bring farmers } 


Wallace's Labor Tanyl- 
See. Wallace has a new hea», 


der the sugar control act 
quired to fix fair and reas 
rates for farm labor. Depa: 
cials have been passing the | 
and forth for weeks, appre}, 
any wage rates fixed will } 
either from farmers or from |» 
ganizations. 


No Brake on Hedge-S+llins 


Imposition of the 50° margin rev 
ment on short-selling, though ain, 
future bear raids, is not like) 
check hedge-selling in the s« 
markets, Washington believes. Infor 
tion received by the Federal! Rese 
indicates, to its mind, that 
liquidation during the recent 
came from investment trusts 
would never be affected Q 
requirements. The report says that | 
trusts bought low-grade rail boy 
while back, thinking they were c! 
then, changing conditions made 
trusts want to sell, but the market 
the bonds was thin; so they tun 
around, as a hedge against the ge 
eral downward movement, and s 
stocks out of their portfolios. To + 
extent that plans called for buying hack 
the stocks later, they were 
“short” sales. 


by mar 


For Bigger Security Plans 


Plans of the Social Security Board 
expand its scope have encountere: 
termined Treasury opposition. 
officials have ambitious plans fo 
unemployment fund to be used to su 
plement state funds when an unus 
situation arises in a particular reg 
They also hope to lay the grown 
for health insurance this sessio 
also to increase old age beneti!s 
Treasury’s opposition will no! 
ever, discourage Congressiona! 
eates of these increases, for they 
stitute a type of expenditure whi 
is hard for legislators to resist. Her 
such proposals may attract © 
support to override the budget 


A Woman's Way 
“Cherchez la Perkins” 


marble halls as state vocational 
ing schools inquire why the Preswet 
has refused to disburse an) 
$14,000,000 voted to the Office o! 
cation in Ickes’ department |a-! 
sion over Roosevelt's protest. [hie 
retary of Labor also opposed |! gr" 
She wants vocational training 1" her 
department, which now controls 0! 
apprentice standards. Miss Perkins 
who is said to reach the President s © 
through Mrs. Roosevelt, magn 
shortcomings of the Education Oflice 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


WEEKLY INDEX 
= 100) 


70 


Lit 


Lit 


1936 


Year 


SS Ra 
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PRODUCTION 


TRADE 


FINANCE 


These monthly averages 
ae merely simple aver- 
ages of each month’s 
weekly figures of Busi- 
ness Week's index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
without special permission. 


#Steel Ingot Operation (% 
*Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands)... .. . 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)......... 
Cotton (middling, New York, 
lron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton)... ... 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.).......... 
Moody's Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars: 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............. 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................. 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. .... . 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks; . 
Security Loans, reporting member bankst 
U. S. Gev’t. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 


*Factor in Business Week Index. 


of capacity) 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
*#Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................... 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)...................... 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).......... 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber)........ 


Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
48.6 52.1 66.1 74.7 
$8,229 $8,218 $9,074 $8,764 
$7,104 $8,252 $7,863 $6,296 
1,578 41,597 1,575 1,634 


129 135 140 136 
80 83 85 85 
$4,542 $5,170 $4,231 $4,337 


$1.02 $1.04 $1.11 $1.20 
8.15¢ 8.39¢ 8.46¢ 12.12¢ 
$39.33 $39.47 $39.81 $34.62 
11.775¢ 12.000¢ 12.417¢ 10.000¢ 


2,282 


Latest Week 


Preceding Week 


Average 


The Figures 


Month Ago 


Ago 


1932-36 


5.16% 5.18%; 4.23 
1.00"; 1.00% 1.00"; 1.00 
1.00% 1.00% 75% 


2,570 2,565 2,573 2,462 
1,070 1,020 1,060 2,158 
21,694 21,890 22,026 22,517 
4,780 +4,833 4,810 x 
1,616 1,782 1,909 
9,066 9,028 9,034 10,531 


* Preliminary, Week Ended October 30. + Revised. ¢ New Series. § Not Available. 


*67.2 


68.1 


74.0 


63.0 


Average 
1932-36 


39.1 
$6,281 
$5,403 

1,338 


19,677 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 
(NORMAL = 100) 


1929 


1930 


4932 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
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A Typewriter that Provides 4 Payroll Records § 
PAYROLL in One Writing 


Fast electric carriage operation and many other special fea- — 


£ ARNINGS we ECORD tures of this new low-cost Burroughs payroll typewriter assure ay fi 


the quick, easy, economical writing of four payroll records in 
one operation. It is one of a long line of Burroughs machines 
EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT that prepare the figures required by the Social Security Act, Jars 


while handling any type of payroll work. For a demonstra- 
PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


tion, or for complete information, get in touch with the local 


tober 


Burroughs office, or fill in and mail the coupon. dow t} 

n A 

akers 

MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! I bri 

itomo'! 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6031 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. een hs 
C) Send me complete information about the new Burroughs Payroll Typewriter that writes four records in one operation. eek 8) 
OI should like to receive your booklet showing various ways to handle payroll records on Burroughs Computing Payroll = 
Machines and Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines. arted, 
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[SINESS sentiment fluctuated 
neertainly this week between 
ope and fear. On the hopetul 
1. were rumors that W ashington 
ys lending a more attentive ear 
) business protests on tax and 
regulations. The recent re- 
jyction in security margins ap- 
peared to be the first step toward 
more conciliatory attitude to 
business. On the other hand, cur- 
rent productive activity continued 
shrink. Steel mills reduced 
bperations to 48.6% of capacity. 
Wholesalers complained of hand- 
+-mouth buying. Only retailers 
reported fair sales gains over last 
vear, chiefly by dint of special 
promotions aimed at drastic in- 
ventory reduction, and continued 
» count on doing the best Christ- 
mas business since 1929. Com- 
modity prices tended to sag. 
lraders awaited with special in- 
terest the Nov. 8 cotton crop 
estimate, and sought to appraise 
Brazil's apparent abandonment of 
her coffee restriction program. 


Railroads Ask New Boost 


Railroads lost no time in accepting the 
itation of the Interstate Commerce 
mmission to ask for a general in- 
ase in freight rates. This week they 
1a request for a 15° increase on all 
amodities except some of those af- 
ted by the recently granted rate 
sts. They also asked an increase in 
senger coach rates on Eastern lines 
m 2¢ to 24¢ a mile. These increases, 
s estimated, would bring in a half 
on dollars additional revenue to 
let higher operating costs, which the 
uls say have risen $663,303,000 an- 

ly, compared with 1933. 


Delay Railroad Buying 


Meanwhile the railroads are expected to 
ay further their purchases of new 
ipment. Some foreign business is be- 

g accepted by rail mills, but the total 

not large, chiefly because foreign 
vers are offering prices much below 
otations for domestic business. 


Steel and Autos 


th 


tober sales of steel ran 15%to 30% 
“iow those of September, according to 
‘mm Age, the chief losers being the 
akers of heavy steel. What November 
ll bring depends chiefly upon the 
‘omobile industry, whose buying has 
een hand-to-mouth so far. Ford has 
“en exceptionally slow in getting 
arted, making less than 1,500 cars in 


¢ last week of October, while Gen- 
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‘THe BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


eral Motors topped 45,000, and Chrys- 
ier was hitting close to 28,000. Pig iron 
output last month dropped 18° from 
September on a daily basis, with 30 
furnaces being blown out during the 
month, the sharpest reduction since the 
spring of 1924. 
Tire Prices Up 

Trade observers are wondering why the 
tire companies picked a period of heavy 
inventory accumulations and declining 
prices for rubber and cotton to stage 
a price advance on tires going to the 
replacement trade. United State Rub- 
ber Co. started the ball rolling with in- 
creases of 2° to 6°, followed by other 
makers, who appear to have taken 
pains to keep their revisions from be- 
ing uniform. At the same time, manu- 
facturers made a concession to big 
dealers by offering them a 15% dis- 
count on volume over 350,000. 


Cuts Whisky Prices 


In the same period that tire makers 
were boosting prices, National Distillers 
Products Corp. announced reductions 
of 17% and 20% in the wholesale prices 
of three of its bottled-in-bond rye whis- 
kies. The reductions were made as part 
of National's promise, at the time pro- 
hibition was repealed, to reduce prices 
as stocks became available. Both Cal- 
vert Distillers and Seagrams Distillers 
protested that these reductions by Na- 
tional were no indication of any gen- 
eral market trend. 


Furniture Business Shrinks 


The furniture industry has felt the 
same slackening in new business during 
the third quarter that both steel and 
textiles have experienced. During the 
first quarter, new orders were coming 
in 50% ahead of the same months in 
1936. By the second quarter, this mar- 
gin had shrunk to 18%, and in the 
third, a 10% loss was reported. Ship- 
ments have held up better than orders. 


Clothing Prices Down 


Clothing markets appear to be among 
the first in which the recent reductions 
in raw material prices have been re- 
flected in finished products. Additional 
shoe manufacturers have followed A. 
S. Beck and Melville Shoe Corp. in 
reducing prices. Unbranded full-fash- 
ioned hosiery prices have been reduced 
5% to 10%. Recent reductions in den- 
ims have been carried through to over- 
alls and dungarees. Leading sheet and 
pillow case producers have marked 
down prices on well-known brands. 
And the 25% reductions being offered 
fur trappers by leading buyers are ex- 


plained by the resistance which con- 
sumers have made toward this year's 
high price level, plus the fact that the 
weather hasn't been sufficiently cold to 
stimulate heavy buying. Retailers are 
making special efforts this vear to re- 
duce their stocks of fur coats early 


Exports Hit 1937 High 


Though industrial activity in Septem 
ber fell to 111° of the 1923-1925 aver- 
age from 117° in August, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board, exports 


c 


increased 7° in the same period, estab 
lishing a new high for the vear to date, 
and cutting the unfavorable trade bal 
ahce from $112,000,000 at the close of 


August to $48,000,000 one month later. 


Estimating 1938 Business 


This week saw two significant apprais- 
als of 1988, neither of which stimu- 
lated enthusiasm. The Bureau of Ag 
ricultural Economics predicted that the 
current recession would continue well 
into 1938; that national income would 
fall below the 869.000.000.000 (revised 
downward) estimate of 19387: that 
wholesale prices would continue down- 
ward into 1938; that farm income 
would fall somewhat under 1937; that 
the automobile industry would meet 
with a smaller replacement demand 
next year, due to the higher prices 
asked, and to the more stringent terms 
of financing; that textile production in 
1938 would fall considerably under 
1937, especially in the first half of the 
year: and that steel production also 
would slip below its 1937 total. 


Outlook for Construction 


The second important appraisal of 1938 
pertains to the construction prospect as 
viewed by the F. W. Dodge Corp., one 
of the leading compilers of construction 
data. Dodge foresees a volume of pri- 
vate work equal to that of 1937, but a 
somewhat smaller volume of public 
work that would tend to clip about 4% 
from next year’s grand total as com- 
pared with 1937. Dodge believes next 
year’s construction will compare with 
19387 about as follows: commercial 
building, unchanged; industrial build- 
ing, —23°; other non-residential build- 
ing, —7%; residential building, +-9%:; 
public works and _ utilities, —10°. 
Because smaller and lower priced 
homes are likely to become increas 
ingly important, the number of home 
units built next year, compared with 
this, may increase by 12%, or to 
between 210,000 and 220,000. Dodge es- 
timates that this year there are 185,000 
to 195,000, and last year there were 
160,000. 
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102% Annual Return 


$7,000 Investment 


Dependability is difficult 
to include specifica- 
tions, but easy to obtain 
if you insist on General 
Electric equipment. 


HE alert management of a prominent Midwester 
railroad was confronted with the problem of find. 
ing a better but less expensive method of heat-treatin; 
its locomotive springs. The suggestions of Gener; 
Electric application engineers were requested. After ip. 


vestigation they proposed a solution, which was adopted 


The result was a $7,200 annual saving-—a 102 per cent 
return on an investment in a General Electric furnace 
In addition, the railroad obtains springs that are more 


uniform and of improved quality. 


Progressive companies in all industries, interested in 
effecting economies and improving the quality and increas 
ing the uniformity of their output, have found that it 
is profitable to make diligent search for opportunities 
for improvements in their plants and then to conte: 


with our application engineers. 


The possibilities for savings are not always obvious 
so why not start a search today in your plant? You 
may uncover hidden opportunities that will lead « 


savings fully as attractive as those of this railroad. 


Our application engineers will be glad to work with 
you or with your consulting engineers in finding 
profitable electrical solution of your problems. Genenil 


Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


NO SAL] 
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abor “Push For Power” Loses 


Cnt 


Qut-and-out union tickets defeated in Detroit and else- 
where. But in New York and some other places, 


labor shows enough weight to tip the scales. 


Mid westere organizers, election campaign- 
ate ended, were ready to go back to 
‘Mm of find. regular jobs of selling union 


: herships this week. Business inter- 
considerably heartened by trends 


Cat-treatir 
— wn in the ballots, were in a happier 


if eof mind than during pre-election 
Gener, ; when the pro-labor candidates in 
. After ip » sections threatened to “take over 


- reins of government.” 


aS adopted Results 


snalysis of returns from all the cities 
towns, from the viewpoint of a busi- 
bserver, affirms these trends: 

The “third aspirations 
id by some labor leaders fell in the 
dlacking which big industrial centers 
«the 1000 labor tickets. The mid- 

lass voter in Detroit, Akron, Can- 

and other cities, given only the 

e between labor union control and 

alternative, took the alternative. 

s was borne out the accuracy of 


2 per cent 
Ic furnace 


' are more 


erested in 


nd (BW’—Aug28’37,p22) that 
CLO. hints of political top position 

nd that it labor, as a self-sufficient entity, 
nt come true. 

Ortuniti¢s The American Labor Party, care- 

| y built and directed in New York 

to conter Sidney Hillman, with the assistance 


Alex Rose, David Dubinsky, and 

xi Antonini, showed by rolling up 

ly 500,000 votes for Mayor La- 

: dia that it, and not the Fusion 
»bvious ty (160,000), holds the balance of 
fin that city and that it must be 
soned with nationally if it takes its 


ant? You 
| lead to 


oad. 
rork with 
finding 4 


General 


MALE But a strong impression was left on Detroit by the 
‘ticket which polled nearly 40% for its mayoralty candidate 


program elsewhere. Up to now it has 
not attempted to “seize” major parties, 
but has thrown its weight to the candi- 
date it liked best. Thus it helped the 
Democrats in 1936, the Republicans in 
1937. Nationally, its prospects look 
much better than those of its national 
afhliate, Labor's Non-Partisan League, 
which used to be headed by George 
Berry but which was taken over by 
John L. Lewis, and which failed in 
sundry attempts to elect union tickets. 

3. The mere bulk of labor votes is 

large, and it probably will grow. It 
offers an attractive push to any candi- 
date who can capture it. Many Re- 
ublicans and many Democrats rode 
into office this week on labor ballots. 
Consequently it may be expected that 
labor will get sympathetic treatment in 
industrial disputes from the public 
officials who got this support. This 
does not, however, necessarily mean 
illegal or out-of-all-reasons support, be- 
cause where labor put its candidates 
over, it didn’t do it alone. 


Weighs National Significance 


4. In the shifting realignment of 
olitical trends, time must elapse be- 
ore anyone can tell what this week's 
local elections mean in a national sense. 
Net seems to be that labor is better 
organized, better directed at the polls 
than heretofore, that it can't be tied to 
the tail of a major party on the basis of 
past performance alone, and that it is 
doing its own thinking. 


Although the contests in Detroit, 
New York City, Akron, and Canton got 
most of the headlines, there were 
scores of other elections. In the major 
ity of these, there was no “C.1LO 
ticket” or hand-to-hand battle between 
fiercely partisan factions. C.1.O.-sup 
ported candidates won in Pittsburgh and 
in several nearby towns where the ma 
jority of the population works in 
mill; union members and organizers 
were elected mayor, burgess, council 
member, and so on. Where the middle 
class was large, the all-union tickets did 
well—but didn’t win 


Liberal Voters Score 


Summation of results must give the 
“liberal” voter credit for gains pretty 
nearly everywhere. In San Francisco, 
the proposed anti-picketing ordinance 
was easily beaten. In Bridgeport, Conn., 
Mayor McLevy, Socialist, broke his 
own plurality records in gaining a third 
term. In Springfield, Mass., with the 
backing of both C.1.O. and A.F.L., a 
Democrat, who by virtue of his position 
might be termed an economic royalist, 
swept into office as mayor. He is 
Roger Lowell Putnam, Harvard man, 
president of the Package Machinery 
Co. In Buffalo, the American Labor 
Party again made itself felt, by going 
down the line for the winning mayor 
alty candidate, Thomas F. Holling 

In the victory of Holling, who ran 
as a “business man’s candidate” and 
who beat the Democratic organization 
candidate in the primaries before tak- 
ing the Republican candidate in the 
election, hee pee in the victory of Put 


nam at Springfield, Mass., business ob- 
servers saw another definite and hearten- 
ing sign—that a candidate doesn't have 
to be a radical, or a union organizer, to 
get the support of labor elements. 


News photos 


(Patrick O’Brien, center) and failed by a small margin to elect 
Maurice Sugar (left) and Richard Frankensteen as councilmen. 
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Urge Sliding Stock-Margins 


Aldrich and others think Reserve Board should estab- 


lish this policy. 


Stock exchange reveals figures on 


short selling in leading stocks. 


THe Federal Reserve's officials are 
darned well sick of being arbiters of 
the amount of margin which has to be 
= up by purchasers of stocks. It would 
ike very much to turn the job over to 

the Securities and Exchange Commission 

as Sen. Carter Glass advocated in the 
first place—and wishes Congress would 
poet the responsibility. 

Meanwhile it’s too early to say the 
Reserve is working out a system of slid- 
ing-scale margins. Many big bankers 
share Winthrop W. Aldrich’s publicly 
expressed desire for progressively higher 
margins as stock prices rise, progressively 
reduced margins as prices plop. But the 
Federal Reserve is reluctant to admit that 
it has any such change in view. 

Proponents of the sliding scale argue 
something like this: Margins were put 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Reserve because the central banking 
system is charged with controlling credit. 
The Reserve manipulates rates to enlarge 
or curtail the supply of money which 
goes into commercial channels; why 
can't it manipulate stock market credit 
so as to put a brake on rising — 
and to place a prop under declining 
markets ? 


Stock Market Credit Regulation 


The thought is that the Reserve could 
regulate speculative credit through rais- 
ing and lowering margin requirements, 
in much the way it undertakes to man- 
age commercial credit by boosting and 
cutting the rediscount rate. 

The Federal Reserve, on the other 
hand, feels that any action it takes on 
margins is sure to be misinterpreted ; it 
strongly dislikes to be accused of trying 
to manipulate prices. Advocates of the 
sliding-scale margins contend, however, 
that if the Reserve announced a more 
or less automatic policy—and stuck to it 
religiously—it couldn't be accused of 
price doctoring. 

Without clear definition of a pre- 
determined policy, Wall Street looks 
askance at any changes made in Wash- 
ington. Just as its reaction to sunshine 
statements is almost invariably negative, 
the Street is skeptical of easy money 
moves. In other words, a cut in margin 
requirements at a time of declining stock 
prices creates suspicion rather than con- 
fidence. So, unless the Reserve authori- 
ties could see their way clear to make 
predetermined alterations in margins to 
coincide with all price swings, traders 
wouldn't favor any changes at all. 

The margin debate has to some extent 
diverted attention from the New York 
Stock Exchange's study of short selling. 


There is some disposition to think that 
the jump in margins required for short 
selling will change traders’ habits, but 
that’s a view that close observers of 
the market are little inclined to accept. 
They feel that short selling (which isn't 
necessarily the same as bear raiding) will 
continue unless it is entirely outlawed. 


Investigation Broadened 


The exchange originally undertook 
to investigate all trading in U. S. Steel 
common during the 17 trading sessions 
from Sept. 8 to 25, inclusive. After 
looking over dealings in Steel, the board 
of governors broadened the investigation 
to include American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Gen- 
eral Motors, and New York Central 
Railroad. Broadening of the probe 
led to the guess something had been 
uncovered which warranted scrutiny. 

What the investigators found out was 
that short sales in U. S. Steel for the 
period had totaled 268,475 shares out 
of a total of 881,000 shares traded—a 
ratio of a little more than 30.4%. The 
figures for the five stocks follow: 


Shares % Ratio to 
Sold Short Total Trading 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 20,400 33.1 
General Motors... 104,700 19.7 
N. Y. Central.... 71,300 14.5 


The total of 471,300 shares thus re- 


Cushing 
MARKET CORNER and center of interest 
as business watches the New York Stock 
Exchange and ponders the effect of new 
margin requirements. 


corded as being sold shor: 
issues represents 22.7% 


in these stocks. Howey 
Exchange ran down to thei; 
apparent short transacti: 


117,000 shares. It found 
of this selling represented 
the box—sales of borrowed 
the investor kept his origin 
the stock sold. Another 16 5¢; 


sented hedging—selling of 


short as insurance against 
retained holdings. 


Ratio Looms Large 
Observers agree that the total n 


of shares sold short, as revealed 


report, would be very smal! in a nor 


market. The fact, though, t 
has dwindled to such slender 
tions makes the ratio of short 


total sales look pretty sizable in ¢! e« 


of U. S. Steel and A. T. & 7 
However, this short selling 


considerable cushion under stock p: 
because most of the sales during & 
tember were covered before the end 
In U. S. Steel, for examp 
268,475 shares were sold short in : 
17 sessions reviewed, but the shor 


the month. 


terest was only 27,958 shares la: 


Sept. 30 than it had been on th 
of the month. Thus upwards of 24 


shares of the month’s short sales 
covered—which  certair 
didn’t accentuate the drop in prices 
In relation to the number of shu 
these big corporations have outstand 


have been 


short selling was infinitesimal 


Sept. 30 short interest of 71,182 sha 


in U. S. Steel is only 0.82% 


8,703,252 shares of stock the corp 


tion has outstanding; it is 3.8% 


1,872,927 shares which Big Stee! rep 
as “floating supply,” which means s 
held by brokers for their custom 


More Covering Than Selling 


Incidentally, there was a gain 


September in the short interest in ca 
of the five stocks investigated and the 
gains totaled 48,282 shares. As ! 


short interest in all stocks listed 


Big Board rose only 658 shares tor 
month, there must accordingly have de: 


more covering than selling in : 
the list. 


To get an outside slant on sor 


selling, the exchange has ask 
Twentieth Century Fund to 
survey of the subject. 


Studying Whisky Market 


Just where and how much 


there is abroad for American Wi! 
is being studied by agents of the » 


reau of Foreign and Domest« 
merce. 
going forward to interested units | 
alcohol industry. 
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Blames Prices 


‘nks steel is main cause of 
eo And utility lack of 
buying angers him. 


casHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
President Roosevelt believes that the 
of cause of the business recession and 
* continuance of jitters is too high 
a He believes steel is the worst 
baender, with concrete close behind. 

His hate of public utility holding com- 
ies has been accentuated by reports 
» the Securities and Exchange Com- 
ission that for the last three years the 
" lities have spent one billion dollars a 
eat less than they normally would have 
for improvements and expansions, be- 
cuse they are marking time until the 
th sentence is passed on by the Su- 


sreme Court. He has been told also by 
the SEC that operating company men in 
he utilities are mot in sympathy with 
this policy, but that the holding com- 
cunies’ bigwigs and lawyers “have their 
sds in the clouds.” Particularly the 
wyers. 

The SEC thinks this is a foolish atti- 
le. Regardless of what action the 
Supreme Court may take on the death 
atence, SEC officials point out in 
rivate conversations, the holding com- 
any will become more and more un- 
nomic, because of the now estab- 
hed tax policy of the government. 


Expect Tax Boost 
Prior to the last tax bill, dividends 
re exempt from the normal income 
x. But in the last session this exemp- 
m was removed. This, of course, also 
plies to corporations which happen to 
tockholders in other corporations— 
short, to holding companies. The cor- 
ration income tax of 15% makes a 
nsiderable dent in earnings if it is 
vied twice, or three times, before op- 
iting company net reaches the ate 9 
ders of a holding company. But if 
s 15% is sooner or later boosted, 
uch is the prevailing expectation, then 
nplification of corporate structures and 
mination of the holding companies 
ome certainties, regardless of what 
¢ Supreme Court may think about the 
cath sentence. 
This is the more convincing because 
ere is nO move under way to revise the 
x structure so that dividends will again 
exempted from double taxation. 
SEC and other economic advisers of 
¢ President have assured him that talk 
out bear raids producing the recent 
varket situation is silly. As one man 
cry close to the White House says, it is 
Ways a question whether the chicken 
‘the egg came first, but in this par- 
ular case business jitters were the 
nicken, the market nosedive the result- 
ege 
But the President thinks excessive 
‘ices were the original cause of the 
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Wide World 
ADVANCE GUARD—Charles Bedaux, the 
American industrial engineer who is 


arranging the American tour of the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor, arrived Monday 
on the Europa. With Bedaux as their host, 
the Windsors are assured of a luxurious 
and exhilerating time. (See p. 18.) 


15 


recession, and this fits in with his eco 
nomic policies of at least five years 
standing. 

He believes that the 1929 crash was 
due to the maintenance of high prices, 
which caused the piling up of profits 
that went into unnecessary plant expan- 
sion, etc., so that buying power could 
not keep pace with producing power 
He thinks the crash could have been 
avoided, as he clearly indicated in 1932, 
if wages had been increased or if prices 
had been reduced. In 1932 he also men- 
tioned dividends, but that seems to have 
faded into less importance in the years 
since. 


Results of Steel Policy 


The steel industry's holding up prices 
now, he believes, slows down buying, 
lessens employment in a hundred other 
industries, and so reduces earnings all 
along the line that the stock market gets 
the jitters. Hence the recent emphasis 
on price fixing, on identical bids, on 
monopolies and monopolistic agree- 
ments. 

And, reverting to the electric indus- 
try, he blames the buying reluctance en- 
tirely on the holding company situation, 
and takes no stock in the idea that in- 
vestors might be afraid to go into an in- 
dustry where the government threatened 
competition. 

Incidentally, the President is toying 
with the idea of permitting corporations 
to escape the earnings tax 
by paying common stock dividends with 
more common shares—provided some 
assurance can be had that the Supreme 
Court will hold that such stock dividends 
are income and subject to individual in- 
come taxes. The court some years back 
held that they were not income, as they 
did not increase the stockholders’ equity. 


Big Ballyhoo For Jobless Census 


President to go on air Nov. 14, beginning propaganda 


campaign like that of wartime. 


perfects elaborate plans. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—RMail is lighter on Nov. 16 than on 
any other day in the year, but on that 
date this year cards from President 
Roosevelt will be delivered by postmen 
to each of the 32,000,000 dwellings 
in the United States, Hawaii and 
Alaska. Every person who is unem- 
ployed or partly employed, is able to 
work, and is looking for work, is 
requested to mail back the card by 
Nov. 20. 

“If you give me the facts,” says the 
President, “I shall try to use them for 
the benefit of all who need and want 
work and do not now have it.” 

In an attempt to obtain a complete, 
honest, and accurate count of the un- 


Administrator Biggers 


employed by this voluntary method, the 
President will go on the air Nov. 14 
to open a campaign of pe the 
like of which this land has not seen 
since war days. While the common 
impression is that the count will be 
mn Fr by ne’er-do-wells hoping to get 
more for nothing from Uncle Sam, 
expert opinion is that the biggest job 
will be to reach millions of people who 
ordinarily have little interest in and 
ractically no contact with anything 
mel what is going on immediately 
around them. 

John D. Biggers, Toledo industrialist, 
who took on the job of administrator 
because he has a flair for the community 
service sort of thing, is confident that 
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BANTAM PICKUP TRUCK—On display this week at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 


York, were the first cars to come from the assembly line of the American Bantam 


Car Co., Butler, Pa. 


The complete line includes coupés and roadsters, but the company 


plans to push its pickup truck, which it feels will prove ideal for many businesses 


needing small, fast delivery vehicles. 


The Bantam is 120 inches long overall (about 


the size of its predecessor, the Austin), has a four-cylinder, 20-horsepower engine. 
Performance claims: 60 miles on a gallon of gasoline; 60 miles an hour; operation 


cost of less than three-quarters of a cent per mile for gas, oil, and tires. 
Complete with body, the price is $439. 


chassis delivers for $299 at Butler. 


most of the factors that tend to inflate 
the count can be isolated and eliminated. 
Fourteen carefully framed questions are 
designed to disclose to expert analysts 
the precise status of the person filling 
out the card despite ignorance and mis- 
understanding. Concealed cross-refer- 
ences also will tend to uncover de- 
liberate misrepresentation. Study of the 
questions indicates the extent to which 
the sifting process will be carried. 


Aware of Drawbacks 

There is still widespread criticism of 
a voluntary registration. Many tech- 
nicians still believe that nothing short 
of actual house-to-house enumeration 
would produce an approximately ac- 
curate count. Biggers is fully aware 
of the infirmity of the voluntary method 
but he does not concede that it is 
necessarily less accurate than a com- 
pulsory census. There's a long chance 
that he may be able to demonstrate 
that registration will produce depend- 
able data at a fraction of the cost of 
obtaining it by customary census 
methods. 

Many plans were evolved and dis- 
carded. The postal service was finally 
elected to do the field work in prefer- 
ence to either the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration or election machinery, 
because the mailman comes into in- 
timate contact with people, because 
WPA would have been suspected of 
serving its own ends, and because elec- 
tion officials, while ostensibly non- 


The truck 


partisan, are anything but that in many 
communities. 

In the attempt to obtain complete 
registration, the cooperation of mayors’ 
committees will be enlisted in 16,000 
cities and towns. Such committees will 
generally represent business and labor 
organizations, churches, women’s clubs, 
fraternal orders, veterans’ organizations, 
the Red Cross and local welfare agen- 
cies, and foreign language groups. In 
country districts where mail is not de- 
livered, the Post Office will assign 
temporary employees for that purpose. 
On Nov. 20, the postman will inquire 
at the houses on his beat whether the 
card has been returned by the person 
or persons who are out of work. 

Numerous checks will be applied 
against the registered results. A few 
days afterwards, a house-to-house enum- 
eration will be made of 500,000 
families in scattered urban and rural 
areas selected by lot. It was first in- 
tended to ~~ census personnel for 
this purpose, but, as the Census Bureau 
would have required several weeks to 
set up its organization, postal employees 
again will be called in, this time under 
the direction of postal inspectors 
specially trained for the job. 

Because it is expected that many 
WPA and Civilian Conservation Corps 
workers, regarding themselves as em- 
loyed, will not register, all returns will 
™ “racked” by postmen and checked 
against lists furnished by these organi- 
zations. Cards will be made out for 
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those who have not registered. R 
ing also will eliminate lupt 
This process will be pursucd ¢ 
extent that if a registrant 

in one city but gives his addr 
another city, the card will he fo, 
to the post office in that city. 
another card also has been 
registrant by a member o! 

it can be eliminated. 

Registration totals according 
ous classifications will be 
the first week of 1938. It . 
at the same time that the cro 
sample census of unemplo 
that the totals obtained }y 
for the country as a whol 
or lower than the real unemployme. 
and by how much. Thus does Ad» 
istrator Biggers hope to attain s 
tial accuracy without any pretense o; 
fallibility. He hopes that this i; 
of idle human resources wil! 
employment by showing how n 
fective man-power is avail 
various kinds of business and indus 
as well as furnish a realistic 
of the continuing relief problem 
sented in the number and characters 
ot unemployables. 

Well, I'm 53 years old, says 
squinting at the card. Since I lost 
arm, I can’t get a job drivin 
any more. I guess I better put mys 
down as 44 and tell ‘em I'm an 
mobile mechanic. 


Men’s Suit Pinch 


Resistance of buyers of men’s 
clothing hits big manufacturers 
who advanced prices on higher 
costs. 


WHEN manufacturers of men’s 
to-wear clothing last summer ann 
price increases of from 10° 
in fall suits, mecessitating advan 
from $2.50 to $10 in retail prices 
smart men in both the manufactur 
and the retail fields feared cons 
resistance 
assage of time has proved that ' 
Youbting Thomases were optimists 
The public has seen the symptoms 
the trouble in breaks in prices o! 
priced clothing, especially in t 
and in the fact that many stores 
dling nationally advertised brands 5 
quietly marked down prices. The ™ 
conclusive public admission of 
whole industry knows, however 
to come sometime within the next ! 
weeks. In cities all over the count 
unless there is a change in plans, 
usually held after Thanksgiving w! 
under way a week to two weeks eat 
The pattern of the industrys ® 
ness is as complex as the p atterns 
some of the plaids that ret 
stocked this fall. Among the 
that the clothing makers have po!® 
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are the Administration’s monetary 
4 labor policies which are charged 
“+ raising costs and prices earlier in 
ue year. Mild weather is another. So 
- the stock market crack. But a drop 
¢ 20% in the price of scoured Ameri- 
, wool, a drop of 5% to 10% in 
. orices of better grades of cloth, 
active last week, and a bigger drop 
¢ from 10% to 173% in prices of 
she cheaper grades, are factors, also. 
Taxes account for about 20% of the 
+ of making a suit of clothes, cost 
‘labor for about 40%, and cost of 
uterials for about 40%. Ordinarily a 
“op of 5% to 10% in the cost of ma- 
rials would neither make much differ- 
e in the retail price of suits yet to 
» cut nor alarm manufacturers and re- 
lers as to the possibility of moving 
xks already in the retailers’ hands. 
Lust week's price slashes did alarm them, 
wever. These sent manufacturers of 
w-priced clothing scurrying to the 
ils, and, if the big stocks of fall suits 
e not moved soon, the clothing made 
‘om the new cloth may come into com- 
setition with nationally advertised 
sands, made of higher-priced materials. 
There is a nice possibility of a price 
r, of which the industry will know 
re in a few weeks than it does today. 
Beyond the problems of today are the 
problems of next spring. Those prob- 
ms currently are worrying the manu- 
ficturers far more than they are wor- 
ring the retailers, since the manufac- 
rers must deal with them soon. Un- 
s the price of raw wool—which can 
¢ bought today for 80¢ in the spot 
ket, though March futures hover 
round 95.5—drops still further, accom- 
nied by further cuts in the price of 
th, the big manufacturers see small 
prospect of price reductions in the 
pring. They say it may be possible for 
em to reduce prices about 50¢ a suit, 
oi no more than that. They can't 
mpete, except through the argument 
‘ superior quality, with the makers of 
¢ lower-grade suits. 


\ew Sunday Supplement 


¢ American Weekly and This Week 
ut to be joined sometime next year by 
newcomer in the Sunday supplement 
eld, called Parade. Gravure Service 
‘p. in New York plans to publish and 
sstribute Parade in tabloid size, mostly 
ture stories, with a minimum of text. 
Viniel E. Moran, Jr., president of 
tavure Service Corp., bases his pro- 
gam On a survey which satisfied him 
existing Sunday supplements are 
acentrated in a limited number of the 
ggest markets, leaving open a sizable 
“a and a potential circulation of some- 
“ing over 3,000,000. Before Parade is 
published there will have to be 2,000,- 


‘sade is scheduled to appear “either 


February, or next September.” 
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Winter Vacation Business Booms 


Cruises to South America and ‘round the world 
(omitting China) spurt with entrance of luxury liners 


into services. 


SOUTH America and Australia are going 
to benefit from the shift in the winter 
cruise business caused by the war in 
China and the fear of trouble in the 
Mediterranean. 

In spite of the misgivings of travel 
agents that the wavering stock market 
would cut into their winter cruise busi- 
ness, four world cruises are scheduled 
again this year and a larger number to 
South America and the West Indies 
than a year ago. 


Bleci 
NORMANDIE—Looking up at the prow 
of the world’s largest ship preparing for 
a midnight sailing from its New York 
berth. 


Star 


The world cruises have changed their 
itineraries to avoid China, but not their 
rate scales. And bookings are good. 
Capacity has been vastly increased this 
year by the introduction of the huge 
North German Lloyd liner, Bremen, to 
the service for a 90-day world cruise 
at a minimum of $2,400, under the 
management of Raymond-Whitcomb. 
Starting from New York early in Feb- 
ruary, the big liner will head south to 
Rio de Janeiro, cross the southern At- 
lantic to Capetown, and then head for 
the Far East by way of Bombay, Singa- 
pore, and Australia, return to this coun- 
try by way of Honolulu. The Empress 
of Britain was the last of the world 
cruise liners to alter its Far Eastern itin- 
erary, but has now substituted Australia 


Resorts ready for rush. 


and some of the South Sea islands for 
calls at Shanghai and in Japan. The 
yacht-like Ste//a Polaris will do its annual 
winter cruise entirely in southern seas, 
with calls at Bali, Fiji, Zanzibar, St 
Helena, and other glamorous ports. 

In spite of the disturbed conditions in 
the Mediterranean, eight special cruises 
are announced for this winter, compared 
with only three last winter. But all of 
these are organized on Italian liners 
which maintain regular services during 
the rest of the year between New York 
and Italian ports, and which are simply 
extending their Mediterranean itinerary 
for the winter season. 


South American Cruises 


It is the South American cruise sched- 
ule which shows the most spectacular 
changes. This year there will be eight 
special South American cruises, com- 
pared with only five last year. The 
Normandie,the French Line's luxury 
liner arid largest ship afloat, will do a 
22-day cruise to Rio de Janeiro. And 
the Rex, luxury boat of the Italian Line, 
has been chartered by the American 
Express Co. for its de luxe winter cruis« 
to Rio de Janeiro, with stops at La 
Guayra, Trinidad, and Barbados. 

Three vessels will carry on the popu- 
lar “Around South America” fad—the 
Columbus, the Rotterdam, and the Grip- 
sholm. Bookings, already substantial, 
are running about one month ahead of 
last year. 

Three-quarters of the cruise business 
originates along the seaboard, but 
throughout the Middle West there are 
a large number of persons whose inter- 
est in cruises is great but whose book- 
ings are thus far less substantial, ac- 
cording to travel agents. 


Start from New Orleans 


New Orleans is the nearest seaport to 
a large part of the Mississippi valley. 
The American Express Co., in collabora- 
tion with the Holland-America Line, 
has accordingly arranged a series of 
three cruises on the Veendam from New 
Orleans. Minimum rate is $200, and 
the cruise lasts 20 days with calls in 
the West Indies and in northern South 
America. 

Cruise rates this year are about the 
same as last, though a larger number 
of high priced accommodations are avail- 
able on the de luxe boats which have 
been brought into the service. Trans- 
atlantic passenger fares, however, were 
boosted $5 in all classes on Nov. 1, 
and will undergo another advance next 
year when the 5% differential separating 
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the summer and winter seasons will be 
increased to 10%. 

The present minimum off-season one- 
way fare on the Normandie and Queen 
Mary, cabin class, is increased by this 
move from $282 to $287 until late in 
May when the new summer rate of $315 
becomes effective. The previous sum- 
mer rate was $297. 

At home, the northern states and 

mountain resorts are preparing for a 
record winter sports season, while in 
Florida and California a new drive is 
being prepared to sell summer sunshine 
in midwinter. Greater Miami is pre- 
aring for a larger tourist season by 
pnilding 20 hotels and 84 apartment 
houses to supplement last season’s ca- 
pacity. New York is ee nine 
public ski runs in the Adirondacks and 
the Catskills, and New Hampshire is 
planning an aerial tramway up the side 
of Cannon Mountain in the vicinity 
of the Old Man of the Mountain. It 
will be North America’s first passenger 
acrial tramway and will remind the sea- 
soned traveler of similar thrills pro- 
vided in the Alps. 

Travel agents look for most of last 
year's travel novelties to be greatly en- 
larged this year. ‘Packaged tours” — 
over-all expense tours by train, bus, or 
plane—are favorites with the mass of 
the public and are being arranged in 
larger numbers this year by travel, trans- 
portation, and resort agencies. 


DuriNc one of his trips to Canada the 
present Duke of Windsor traveled in- 
cognito as Baron Renfrew to avoid pub- 
lic acclaim. A journalistic wag noted that 
40,000 whooping Canadians gathered at 
the dock to ignore his arrival. Similarly 
in his role of No. 1 salesman for the 
British Empire, packed multitudes heard 
Edward read the copy prepared by gov- 
ernment bureaus back home. 

These attentions came before he 
roused the world’s emotions by giving 
up his throne for the lady from Balti- 
more. If the duke and his duchess ima- 
gine that a mere disclaimer will assure 
them privacy and non-commercialism on 
their “inspection of American industrial 
areas,” they misread human nature. 

Millions of our consumers, driven to 
a sentimental frenzy by endless argu- 
ments over love vs. duty, will rend each 
others’ habiliments for a glimpse of the 
royal couple. And if the nation’s sales 
managers can’t find ways to capitalize 
the excitement, they have lost their cun- 
ning as well as their sense of obligation 
toward their stockholders. 

Already the competitive element is 


t { 


European 
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Windsors’ Trip—And Business 


Arriving here after vast publicity as Hitler's oye, 
they may be used to promote various produc, 
Advertising agency guides them. 


POOR TIMING—Most public relations experts feel that the Duke of Windsor was 
ill-advised in going to Germany before coming to America. They argue that his 
welcome here would be warmer if he'd waited until later to get a load of what the 
Nazis are doing. This particular picture of the Duke’s German tour has aroused 
widespread interest because of the resemblance of the gentleman with the black scarf 
in the upper right-hand corner to Sir Oswald Mosley, leader of the British Fascist 
movement. Bat it isn’t Sir Oswald, and there’s no open evidence to support persistent 
rumors that the Duke is being groomed as a rallying figure for British Fascists. 


evident. The duke and d, 
their 70 trunks) arrive No 

Bremen for a five-week trip. ( 
rival lines drew the explanatio; 

(for reasons of state) they could - 
book on any ship that would take th 
to an English port. They 


Cherbourg whence the crack liners of 

North German Lloyd head cht f 

New York. 
The American who is to handle the 


press and public relations left two wee) 
ago to join them. He is Lee Olwell , 
Arthur Kudner’s advertising agency. T; 
company assigned Mr. Olwel! to th: 
difficult job on a “non-commercial 
rangement” negotiated by a friend of ; 
friend of the duke’s. 

The Kudner agency protests with cor 
vincing vehemence that the duke’s ¢; 


has no connection with any produ 


they are promoting. Mr. Olwell’s 
signment probably will bring 

company more trouble than prof 
Yet the envious will continue to tall 
By a coincidence the Kudner agen 


handles the Buick automobile accou 
and Buick is the duke’s favorite cr 
The agency refuses to flaunt this fact a 
will not assign a car of this brand { 
the ducal journey. But you can bet your 
socks that every local Buick agency fr 
New York to Hollywood to Miami an 
back will see that a shiny new car is 2 
the rigs wey of H.R.H. An equally go 
bet is that they won't paint out the nam: 
on the radiators and hub caps. Mor 
over, it will be hard to prevent dealers 
going overboard on local advertising. 


Many Publicity Proposals 


Newspaper reports have repeated wit 
passionate emphasis that there is 5 
possibility of inducing the duke : 
weaken after he gets here. But the pu 
licity boys will be faithless to their tru 
if they accept this as final. Proposals are 
pouring in. A tailor offered to make the 
duke an entire outfit free if he wou 
only allow the fact to be known. (Bon 
Street, London, will get a contemptuous 
laugh out of that one.) An enterprising 
gentleman thought it only fair that th 
consuming public should be informed 
to the duke’s favorite brand of liquor 
He was told, rather haughtily, that the 
duke is on the wagon. 

All sorts of associations are sure thi! 
the duke or the duchess is eager ' 
address their meetings. Managers 
various enterprises from junk yards‘ 
brassiere manufactories would like 
assist the duke’s research into Ame! 
industrialism by showing 
plants. Transportation companics 
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PSs Getting the breaks .. . fixed | 
| 
product, Every 20 minutes a plate of glass breaks somewhere. Most big ones are 

| insured...and The Maryland prides itself on getting them replaced in 
Chag the shortest possible time. 
enc. Th 


friend of 


sts with cor 


— VELL KNOWN TO MOST READERS is this phrase, which always appears © SOMETIME DURING THE NIGHT, — Covered by a Maryland plate glass pol- 
at top of Maryland Casualry Company advertisements. In few words it describes a lone automobile speeds down a de- icy, the store notifies the local Maryland 
the company's business, its reason-for-being. When applied to plate glass insur- serted street, hurls a stone through the agent...who orders a glazier to replace 
ance it means... .““even though your show window be shattered, its value need large glass window of a clothing store the window immediately. Because of 

ng not be lost for long, your budget need not face a sudden blow.” For example . . the agent's volume of business he can 


demand fast service... ge it. 


incr agen 
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Is Arriving at the store with a plate cut to Across the sidewalk, from the specially- Turned end to end on a felt pad, the In she goes — and everybody heaves a 
exact size, the replacement crew begins built truck to the window, is a short big glass is moved carefully into posi- sigh of genuine relief, for one slight 

peated wit removing the broken glass...a job but perilous journey. These men are tion. Though delicate enough, a sheet mistake out on the sidewalk would 

here is n made additionally difficult by the heavy highly trained ... receive as high as this size weighs 360 pounds. Handling have meant a $117 piece of glass re- 

tuk midtown sidewalk trafic. $1.65 per hour, $3.30 for overtime it is truly a job for experts duced to salvage 
e auKe 
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A Maryland plate glass insurance policy can be had to cover 
any type of glass...in stores, homes, churches. Special policies 
also are written for glass signs, automobile windows and art 
objects. Their cost is extremely low for the protection they bring. 
Ten thousand Maryland agents throughout the United States, 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii 
know plate glass insurance. A phone call to the one near you 
will bring accurate estimates, sound advice. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY «+ BALTIMORE 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including Fidelity 
Bankers’ Blanket... Contract...Check Alteration and Forgery... Depostior) 


re sure that 
eager 


eh Safe and snug in her new home... and A new window, ready for the lettering Fraud ...Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty 
Sorkman tightens up the metal re- man...only 2 hours and 25 minutes Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler 
ld like bars. Tension is over. The after The Maryland was notified. It's Blenater aad Health. Fly-Wheel...General Liability... Plat 
ot curious onlookers ‘‘supervis- service like this—fast, efficient, willing Gla Electrical Mach p 
the job, moves on. —that sells Maryland plate glass poli- Blecivical Machenery . . . Sprinkler Leakage . . . Water Liamage 
hin cies throughout the country. . . eeps Workmen's Compensation. 


panies them sold. 
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“WE'VE DECIDED 
TO LOCATE THE 
PLANT IN 


RHODE ISLAND” 


A Pants 
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feverishly trying to book the party over 
their lines. 

Through a letter in the New York 
Times, a representative of the beauty in- 
dustry informed the duchess that her 
style of hair dress was very harmful to 
their business. The letter points out that 
the duchess is certain to influence our 
girls in this respect and asks the duchess 
to get a permanent wave for the sake 
of 400,000 employees in this business. 
The letter adds: 

“Thousands of women who see your 


| pictures are certain to adopt your style 
| of hairdressing, which will be a very bad 
| thing for the beauty shop business. Be- 


sides we think you would add much to 
your present personal charm with a few 
curls in your hair. How easy it would 


| be for you to change the style of your 
| hair and make us all happy.” 


Face Powder Tie-up 
Another type of enterprise is displayed 


| by John H. Woodbury. This company 


has a new face powder creation. Its 
name is Windsor Rose. Attention of 
distributors and dealers is called to the 
natural tie-up with the duchess’ visit. It 
is suggested that store and window dis- 


| plays of the powder be timed to the 


RHODE ISLAND attracts new plants | 


through natural advantages and co- 
operative attitude. Within 250 miles 
are 25 million people—a vast market 


of consumers and suppliers readily 


reached by air, water, railroad or 
splendid highways. Abundant sup- 
ply of skilled labor, with Yankee 


ingenuity. Good government, good | 
homes, invigorating climate, many | 


recreational features — ample bank- 
ing facilities, excellent schools, 
stores, fire and police departments. 
Reasonable tax, transportation and 
power rates. 

RHODE ISLAND'S nationally-known 
manufacturing concerns combine 
impressive achievement and a 
glowing invitation to participate in 
the industrial advantages of this 
great little State. 


@ 


For list of available properties, write | 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 
219-1-BW State House, Providence. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


newspaper hysterics over the Windsors’ 
visit. There can be no objection to this 
type of promotion, and its possibilities 
are endless. 

While such developments are stimu- 
lating, there are other angles to the dis- 
tinguished visitation. Most public rela- 
tions men would classify as ill-advised 
the Windsors’ chumming around with 
the Nazis and their voyage on a German 
ship. In both American labor and man- 
agement are large and important Jewish 
elements. These groups wouldn't give 
Herr Hitler the time of day. They are 
apt to take the attitude that those who 
pal around with Nazism are apt to get 
some of it on them. Moreover labor will 
not toss any hats in the air and cheer 
over the duke’s American sponsor, 
Charles E. Bedaux. 


Prospered as Efficiency Engineer 


Mr. Bedaux is an efficiency engineer 
who has made a fortune by showing in- 
dustrial plants how to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of labor. Organized labor 
opposes such experts as a class on the 
ground that they increase unemployment 
by adding to the earnings and output of 
the more adept workers. Business Week 
correspondence from London is illumi- 
nating. A dispatch says: 

“Mr. Bedaux’s system of industrial 


| efficiency has been hawked around this 


country by a British subsidiary and in a 
number of instances workpeople have 
created trouble as a result. The general 
attitude of British labor to the Bedaux 
system is an extremely unfriendly one 
and the duke’s use of Mr. Bedaux to ar- 


| range his American tour will do much to 


offset the persistent rumor that the Duke 


of Windsor was hustled . 
because he was much too < 
the workers.” 

One theory is that the d 
tive from boredom. If s 
of a host is perfect. Peop! 
Mr. Bedaux report that the 
ennui is impossible within + 
his person. 

Mr. Bedaux is the adve: 
of self-made multi-million , 
the American tradition. If 2 movie em 
is made of his career the fa 
to be toned down to keep : 
the credibilities. He came 
try from France some 3() , 
equipped with little but an eng 
background and a very alert 
To learn the country’s languave and 
dustries he worked as a common labore: 
digging ditches, later in industrial p| 
His experience with machines, ad 
his engineering knowledge. the 
development of the Bedaux Systeg 
which sets standards and methods fy 
aying workmen a base wage plus ; 

nus for savings in costs which 
ficiency in their operations produce 


i 


He established himself in Cleveland 


Ww il] hav 
withi 


An Exciting Life 


Efficiency engineers are plentiful. But 


Mr. Bedaux was something more 


was a great salesman. It is said that he 


has made more money out of 
methods than any 
dreamed of. He has used this wealth: 
enrich and color an exciting |i! 

an American citizen but in 

joined the French Foreign Legion, bei 
invalided from service after two year 
When he takes a vacation it assum 
imperial, even a Cecil DeMille, magn: 
cence. 

In 1934 he penetrated 1.200 : 
through unexplored regions o! nor 
Canada. His entourage included 3 
sons, 100 horses, five caterpillar 
hydroplane, three river boats 
casting outfit. A 9,500 mile motor 
across Europe and Africa included | 
first crossing by automobile of the Sahar 
Desert. On another African expedi! 
‘a water buffalo butted out the light 
the Bedaux car. A hippo’s 
still another trip forced his boat 


indignant colony of crocodiles. He 


fought them off with a paddle 


Has a Chateau in France 
Mr. Bedaux likes good food, g00 


wine, good clothes. He has an apartmes! 


a ga 


on Fifth Avenue, New York 


preserve in the South, a grouse-shootins 


moor in Scotland, not to mention ' 
$600,000 Chateau de Cande in 
where the Windsors were 

He refuses to admit that he } 
labor. Associaties say that wh! 
using the Bedaux system have increas 
their annual productivity by $0,000." 
they have at the same time a¢ 
000,000 to wages. 
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S' )ME men have a natural 

. gift for making money. 

1) Others make it only by 
4 patient, earnest industry. 
Most admit, however, that it is easier 
make money than to manage it. 


\sk yourself: “Have I the knowl- 
ize to invest my money wisely? 
.. What will my family do if I go 

vefore I can accumulate enough to 
rovide for them?” 


Through Life insurance you can 
protect your wife and children. You 
an make certain that their future 
vill"pan out” with the pure gold of 
‘curity and happiness. If you die, 
they will receive the amount you 


‘REDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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OUR FUTURE... 


had planned to provide as the years 
went by. 

Life insurance helps you in other 
ways. It helps you to conserve a part 
of your earnings, which are kept 
safely and busily at work. In later 
years, when you may want to take 
things easy, your Life insurance 
makes available a fund which will 
provide a regular monthly income. 


Why not set up a definite Life In- 
surance Program now? A Field-Man 
will gladly give you the benefit of 
his experience and suggest a practi- 
cal plan. Telephone today to the 
nearest Metropolitan office, or mail 
the coupon. 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


how will Pan 


The Metropolitan issues Life insurance in 
the usual standard forms, individual and 
group, in large and small amounts. It also 
issues annuities and accident and health 
policies. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of its 
policyholders, and any divisible surplus is 
returned to its policyholders in the form 
of dividends. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company : ; 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I would 
like to have information regarding a Life 
Insurance Program to meet my needs. 


NAME 


ADDREss 


crry STATE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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WHEN IT’S MOVING DAY IN A STEEL MILL—This 20-ton electric crane, traveling along a 90-ft. span, does the job. 


Boom in Mechanical Handling 


Just why this rush by American 
dustries to mechanize materials 
dling? The answer isn’t hard to t 
Manufacturers want to reduce pr 


Makers of conveyors, industrial trucks, and other 
labor-saving equipment are hitting new all-time highs, 


tion costs and to increase their out) 
With labor unions pressing for ! 
hours as the basic work-week, for > 


as purchasers try to cut 
ment of overtime, and for higher wag 


wage-costs. 


You can count on your two hands the 
industries which are steaming along at 
new all-time highs, having spurted past 
their 1929 mark. One of them is the 
mechanical handling equipment industry. 

Few industries nose-dived farther dur- 
ing the depression. On the other hand, 
few have recovered so rapidly in volume 
of business. And the climbing of the 
heights has been done by all Cacoiles 
of the industry. 

One company, making 21 different 
types of conveyors (roller, belt, pallet, 
chain, trolley, elevating, roller spiral, 
etc.) reports business this year 70% 
ahead of last year, and 1936 was equal 
to 1929. Another company, specializing 
in electric and gasoline industrial trucks 
and trailers, estimates that its sales this 
year will be 25% greater than in 29. 
A maker of overhead monorail systems 
for transporting industrial goods in fac- 
tories says its volume is 80° above last 
year’s and 28% better than in 1929. 

Not all companies are setting new 
records. Some of those manufacturing 
heavy equipment, such as overhead 
cranes, aren't back where they were in 
the boom days. ‘There is the case of 
the crane builder who reports his sales 


at only 46% of those in 1929, yet 15°% 
more than last year. 

Fortunately for the industry's health, 
orders have come from all directions. 
Steel mills, busily modernizing 
ment, have been among the top-flig t 
buyers. Motor car companies, too, have 
supplied much business. Other indus- 
tries which have ordered generously are 
foundries, electric equipment makers, 
manufacturers of household appliances, 
public utilities, food products companies, 
textile mills, refrigerator and radio 
builders, and mining companies. 

Business has been so thumping that 
most makers of mechanical handling 
equipment have been forced lately to 
expand their plant capacities. One com- 
pany has doubled its floor space and 
added 40% to its number of employees. 
Another says it has acquired a new 
building and new production machinery. 
A third has leased a structure which in- 
creases its manufacturing space 25%, 
and intends immediately to build a new 
and enlarged factory. Some companies, 
finding themselves in a tight squeeze, 
have sublet work to outside concerns 
because their own plants are bursting 
with business. 


the only way these objects can be + 
ized is to increase the productive 
city of the factory worker. Mechar 
handling equipment is important 
complishing this. 


Explaining the Purchases 


The reason for purchasing s 
mechanical handling equipment ' 
outlined by one company: 

“There is no other way of 
materials rapidly enough to av 
ference with production, as 
cannot keep up with modern 1 
turing methods. Let's cite the 


the electric industrial truck which ! 


is accepted as production ma 

not simply as auxiliary equipment 
a few years ago new steel pla 
built and put into operation wit! 
thought being given to the purc! 
industrial trucks. Later on 

were purchased to assist with 
the handling. Now this 5s « 
Trucks are an integral part of th 
ation of the new strip mills 
given consideration along 
building, rolling equipment, heatin: 
naces, etc.” 


There’s another reason for the )& 
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BIG BUSINESS—-NO. 4 


SSS 


WH Yf y 


More for Less 


_ybepen are also consumers. If * tions are equivalent to an increase 


the cost of goods can be cut in the workers’ income. Combined 
in half, a worker’s purchasing power with actual increases in dollar wages, 
has been doubled, even though his they have resulted in a tremendous 
money wages remain unchanged. | improvement in the American stan- 

The increasing efhiciency of | dard of living. 

private industry has brought within For instance, in 1914 the 
reach of the masses things that used average factory worker had to work 
to be luxuries for the rich. Ten | 1115 hours to obtain enough money 
years ago a mechanical refrigera- | to buy a hat. In 1936, 3! hours of 
tor cost $400. Today the price is | work bought him the same hat. It 


takes him only half as many hours 
of work today as it did in 1914 to 
purchase his clothing. The house 


$160. Electric clocks which used to 
cost $15 now cost $4. When the 
motor industry made only 100,000 


vehicles a year, the average price | furnishings that he had to work 40 
of a car was $2,000. The present hours to get in 1914 cost him only 
| price of a far superior automobile is 28 hours of labor in 1936. A study 

less than $700. made in 1936 of 20 leading machine- 
Similar reductions have | made articles showed that a worker 
been achieved in the prices of hun- could buy them all for only 37°% of 


dreds of other articles. Such reduc- | the work hours it cost him in 1914. 


As bankers for commercial and industrial enterprises, it is part of our 
responsibility to contribute something to a better understanding 
of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEw YorkK & Trust COMPANY 


48 Wall Street - New York 
UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT O3RD STREET 


New York’s First Bank Founded in 1754 


Copyrucht 19%7..Benk of N. ¥. Trust Co 
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“This will save 
us $10,000 
in Surtax 


and increase our 
working capita 


| devices enable 


Again this year, many successful cor- 
porations will effect large savings, reduce 
Undistributed Profits Tax, and obtain 
added funds through a procedure that is 
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| orders. Contrary to popular conception, 
| labor is not opposed to the handling 


of goods mechanically. As one observer 


| put it, “I am still waiting to meet the 
| man who is tickled to death at having 


to handle a wheelbarrow.”” One com- 


| pany comments that the workers them- 


selves know that mechanical handling 
them to make more 
money and “do the hard, laborious 
work at less expenditure of muscular 


| effort.” 


It is difficult to find workmen to do 
“back-breaking” tasks any more. There 
is the experience of the manager of one 
factory which operates 96 industrial 
trucks. He says it is almost impossible 
to get a man to operate a hand-lift 
truck. He remarks, “the men believe 


that that kind of heavy work belongs 


to machines and they do not want to 
do it any more.” 

Purchases of mechanical handling 
equipment in the next year will be 
stimulated by a number of factors. Gov- 
ernment regulation of industry and un- 
ion pressure are forcing manufacturers 


| to look for ways of saving money to 
| offset the higher costs of fewer hours 


and greater wages. Operations in in- 
dustry generally are being speeded up 
(there is, too, a trend to handle heavier 
loads at greater speeds). 


ally it was the Alaska High: 
a road from the state of 
through British Columbia 


in the Land of the Midni:': 


a subject dear to both mer 
Several years ago Pres 
velt approved the general 
road. Premier Pattullo, 
the North in the days of ; 
rush and who startled Cana 
by announcing negotiatio: 
Yukon Territory, regards 
project as one of the sures 
developing British Colum! 


In 1930 an internationa! 


reported that building o; 
would be both physically 
ically practical. Already 
of the distance to be « 
roads; 
cost $13,960,000. 


Report Project Is Practical 


Financing of such an enterpri 
British Columbia ¢ 
feel capable of making such 


problem. 


for a project that would 
United States more. 


remaining constructi 


The United St 
government obviously could not fina 


19}: 


a road through foreign territory, » 


as it would like to provide 


portation link to Alaska for th 
of motorists and, more importar 
factor in military strategy. Such a 


would provide access by land to Alas. 
defense base in the North Pacif 
this fact is being seized upon by poli 
foes of Pattullo who say the A 
highway would, in event of war, mi 
British Columbia “‘another Belg: 

If the road is built, and this is : 
regarded by observers as far mor 
a remote possibility, it is believed : 
private American interests, in 
concessions such as gasoline sales 
other privileges, will build it unc 
financing scheme sponsored unott 
by the United States government 


remarkably simple. 

They will distribute a large part of their 
earnings as dividends, then borrow cheap 
working capital through LAWRENCE 
System. This will resule in a net gain. The | 
difference between the tax they might pay 
and low interest on the money they bor- 
row will frequently save sums of $10,000 
and more in medium sized corporations. 


Push Road to Alaska 


British Columbia wants U.S. 

to finance project. 
WHEN British Columbia's aggressive 
premier, Thomas Duff Pattullo, returned 
President Roosevelt's recent courtesy call 
at Victoria, B. C., by going to Hyde 
Park for tea, the general theme of 
conversation was the White House 
“good neighbor” policy in its appli- 


Why not consider this financing plan 
cation to Canada, but more specific- 


for your company? By using LAWRENCE 
SysTEM you may be enabled to secure 
maximum loans—greatly exceeding open 
credit limits—at lowest available commer- 
cial bank rates. Get full information be- 
fore it is too late to meet the tax deadline. 
Write or call Department D-28 of the 
nearest LAWRENCE SysTEM office, or con- 
sult with your accountant or your banker. 


writer 
vertise 


Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 
A. T. GiBsOn, President 


New York: 52 W'al/ St. ¢ Burraco: Liberty Bank Bide. 
Cuicaco: One N. LaSalle St. ¢ BOSTON: 49 Federal St. 
Dattas: Santa Fe Bldg. HOUSTON: 1001 Shell Bldg. 
KANSAS City, Missouri: Commerce Trust Building 
Str. Louts, Mo: 1505 Federal Commerce Trust Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: 835 Plymouth Building 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Walter P. Story Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St.¢ FresNO: 2030 Anna St. 
SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Ave. S.¢ SPOKANE: 155 S. Stevens 


PORTLAND, Ore: U.S. Nat'l Bank Bidg.* HONOLULU | MODERN SHIP-LOADING EQUIPMENT—Saves the work of many me” 
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Hollywood and Radio 


builds new studio there; Max- 


well House signs M-G-M talent. 


In Hollywood this week, on the site of 
she old Famous-Players Lasky movie lot, 
where some Of the earliest motion pic- 
mres were made, the National Broad- 
asting Company is scheduled to start 
onstruction of a new radio studio. This 
nuarks one more step in the growing im- 
sortance of Hollywood as a radio center. 
For, in the last few years more and 
nore of the top radio talent has been 
oming from Hollywood, and more ad- 
vertisers’ money has been going there. 
N.B.C., for example, sent out its first 
broadcast from Hollywood in 1932. In 
that year 12 radio hours came from 
Hollywood. For 1937 there will be 
bout 700. The Hollywood studio staff 
in the same time has grown from one to 
100. N.B.C. programs coming from 
Hollywood include Rudy Vallee (Royal 
Gelatine), Bing Crosby (Kraft-Phenix), 
Marion Talley (Ralston-Purina), Amos 
Andy (Pepsodent), Jack Benny 
(Jello). 
Columbia’s Hollywood Programs 


Columbia Broadcasting System which 

; building a brand new studio of its 
own in Hollywood originates programs 
vere featuring Al Jolson (Rinso), 
Eddie Cantor (Texaco), Jeanette Mac- 
onald (Vicks’), Jack Oakie (Camels), 
Edward G. Robinson (Lifebuoy), Holly- 
vood Hotel (Campbell Soup), and the 
Lux Radio Theatre. 

This week, over N.B.C., the most am- 
bitious Hollywood program of all got 

nder way. The sponsor was Maxwell 
House Coffee. The talent was the whole 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer movie studio. For 
he first time a studio had sold its stars, 
writers, producers, ef al. to a single ad- 
vertiser. Maxwell House pays for this to 
the tune of $20,000 to $25,000 a week 
for talent, $15,000 to $18,000 for time 
n the N.B.C. red network. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer plans the show. 

Of course this won't mean that 
M-G-M's stars can’t work for anybody 
else but Maxwell House on the air, or 
go out and endorse cigarettes and mat- 
tresses as they've been doing, mainly be- 
cause most of them have previous com- 
mitments along those lines. (The most 
embarrassing one is Clark Gable’s date 
‘0 appear on the air for Chase & San- 
dom, a Maxwell House competitor, in 
December.) But from now on it means 
that M-G-M will review each request for 
appearances and endorsements by the 
stars and probably go into a huddle with 
Maxwell House to decide yes or no. 

The other Hollywood studios, mean- 
while, are toying with this same idea of 

king up with one radio sponsor, and 
the next one to appear, as far as rumor 
80s, is Warner Bros. and Lucky Strike. 
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NEW FEDERAL RESERVE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


* One of over 15 government buildings in Washington, D.C. equipped 
with Sturtevant Air Conditioning Apparatus is this new imposing Federal 


Reserve Board Building. 


46 Sturtevant Fans handle 1270 tons of conditioned air per hour for year 
‘round air conditioning. Other Sturtevant Equipment includes Cooling 
Tower Air Washers and 140 Convector Radiators. 


Architects: Paul Philippe Cret, Philadelphia. Consulting Engineers: 
Moody and Hutchinson, Philadelphia. General Contractor: George A. 
Fuller Company, Washington, D.C. Mechanical Contractor: Riggs-Distler 
Company, Baltimore. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS, 
Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 


Tue CooLinc AND AiR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 
Division of B. F. Sturtevant Company 


Sturtevant 


AEG. PAT. OFF. 
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Rural Fairs Prosper This Year 


Receipts will probably be best since °"29. There are 
2,500 regional, state, and county fairs, and many 
national advertisers have exhibits. 


THERE'S no better barometer of the suc- 
cess of the farm year than the fall farm 
fair. The season starts early in Septem- 
ber. And by Nov. 1 fairs are confined 
almost exclusively to the South. By 
Armistice Day the season will be over. 
And when receipts are totted up they'll 
probably be the best since 1929. With 
few exceptions attendance has been up, 
gross receipts have been higher, more 
money has been spent = capita, there 
have been more exhibitors—more of 
nearly everything. 

Enjoys Record Attendance 

The Michigan State Fair, in Detroit, 
had a record attendance of 421,041. 
The Ohio State Fair, in Columbus, paid 
its way for the first time in all its 87 
years. From Oklahoma to Kentucky 
and Massachusetts and Virginia, fairs 
did business that was close to the old 
29 mark or better. 

Fairs are still big business. There 
are some 2,500 of them in the United 
States. And every year 50,000,000 peo- 
ple pack into them—to see the harness 
racing, the livestock judging, the girl 


show, the death-defying leap from the 
high tower into a barrel of water, and 
the latest thing in farm machinery. And 
big business still goes to the fairs; for, 
like everything else, in them, the com- 
mercial exhibit sections had more na- 
tional advertisers on hand this year— 
General Electric, A.&P., Armour, Gen- 
eral Motors, Bell Telephone, Coca Cola, 
Wrigley, Richard Schlitz Beer, 
and a hundred others. 

There are three types of fairs—state, 
district, and county. The state fair is 
usually operated by the state govern- 
ment, but sometimes a city or county, 
or even a private corporation, may run 
it. Even in the case of the private 
corporation, however, it’s not for profit 
mainly—profits go back into building 
the institution up. The fundamental 
purpose of the fair is still the social and 
economic promotion of agriculture. And 
that’s going to remain the purpose—no 
matter how many cooch shows it takes 
to make it pay. 

In a state fair there is no restriction 
as to where livestock to be exhibited 
can come from. Usually it comes from 


DESIGNERS - BUILDERS - PRODUCERS - MANUFACTURERS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


* OPERATORS 


KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR EQUIPS ANOTHER PLANT TO MEET THE DEMAND FOR WASHED COAL 
—The uniformity and increased heat value obtained by washing bituminous coal 
have more than doubled consumption of the processed product in recent years. 
In line with this advance, Koppers-Rheolaveur launders today are handling 40% 
of all coal washed in this country, enabling mine operators to open new markets 
with a preferred product. Pictured above is the new preparation plant recently 
installed by Koppers-Rheolaveur at Island Creek Coal Company Mine No. 7, 
near Holden, W. Va. This plant is equipped to wet-clean 360 tons per hour of 
coal in sizes from 5" to 14", and to dry-clean 67 tons per hour of 14" to 0" size. 


KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


eight or ten different sta 
tural exhibits are usuall, 
where agricultural condi: 
ilar. In a district fair se, 
represented ; for example, ; 
States Exposition, in Sprin 
the area covered is all New Eng 
An average fair will ha 
from 1,600 to 2,000 class« 
competition—beef cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine, and p 
livestock division. In th: 
division there will be su 
farm products, flowers and plants. ;; 
dairy products, and bee exhilvi 
will be women’s exhibits 
canning, home-making, art, and the 
And boys’ and girls’ 4-H clubs will 
on hand as well. 


Breeders Seek Markets 


Livestock breeders often 
circuit of fairs with their stock 
only for the premium money that ; 
partly pay their traveling expenses, | 


in order to contact a market for ther 


surplus stock. 
Livestock must be pure-bred, and re 
istered with its own breed acsociat 


Entry fees run from about $2.50 fy 


horses and cattle down to 50¢ for poy 
try. Other products don’t require 
entry fee. 

Industrial exhibits, set apart from t 
others, include foods, automobiles, el: 
trical appliances, and farm : 

And the main benefit of such exh 


is in advertising, though some orde 
are taken and sales made on the fair 


grounds. 

Premiums (prize money) for s: 
fairs run all the way from $15.0 
$100,000, depending on the size of : 
fair. Average is about $40,000, o 
50% of that amount going t 

The fair ordinarily runs on a budg 
which, ideally, would portion out s 


] 
LIVEN 


20% for premiums, 7% for purses! 


17" 


go to horse and auto race winners, | 
for entertainment attractions, 8% fora 


for maintenance, 86 miscellaneous, 
cording to the International Associati 


‘ of Fairs & Expositions. 


Arranging for Attractions 
Bands, vaudeville acts, fireworks, 20 


special features are usually bought out 


right by the fair. Concessions lic ¢ 
ing establishments (‘‘grab-joints’) 4 


games are sold space outrig’t, at 


much per foot. Carnival s.ows # 


rides kick back a percentage of tet 


take to the fair. Commercial space 


sold outright. 
Admissions account for the |: 

part of fair revenue, with grands 

shows running a close seco: 

tion and carnival proceeds no“ 


Nearly all the entertainment 2% 


tions—which means everything 


horse racing to musical revues ind bins 


And there is a charg 
for admission, as well as for parking 
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Now Devoted Exclusively 


ts ) 
rt, to the Manufacture of 
Air Conditioning Equipment 
‘ts 
n 
Cir ck 
Cns 
irket for t 
bred ind 
Out $2.50 fy 4 IR CONDITIONING reaches surprising 
50¢ for pou dimensions in Carrier's new quarters 
require a in Syracuse, N. Y. Here the culmination of 
35 years of sound growth is expressed in a 
—y laboratory and factory utilizing 31 acres of 
pa om 
nal 6 floor space to create further advances in 
atmosphere control for homes, business 
5( or N Since 1902, when Willis H. Carrier made 
on the ' his first installation of equipment to control 
temperature and humidity in a Brooklyn 
lithography plant, Carrier's history has 
KAN been one of constant pioneering. Air Con- 
N 91,0 N ditioning, as we now know it, was made 
ne SIZE commercially possible by Mr. Carrier's dis- 
40,000, or NS closure of the Psychrometric Formulae to the 
r to livest NI American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
on a bude N on Dec. 8, 1911. And it was subsequent 
tion out § Carrier developments such as Dew Point 
for iene | Control, Safe Refrigerants and Evaporative 
Oe tee Condensing that extended its use — that 
wgpen b> freed more than 200 industries from the 
5, S70 tora cost of uncontrolled weather — that made 
tration, l et i “1h H millions of people comfortable and efficient. 
ellaneous, 
! Associati By creating equipment ranging in size 
from the one-room air conditioning unit to 
the Carrier Centrifugal machine providing 
_ hundreds of tons of cooling, Carrier has 
brought comfort to the occupants of such 
reworks, af great structures as the R.C.A. Building... 
bought out made travel luxurious on speeding trains 
joints”) a slumps for countless stores such as Macy's 
ric't. at s ... and established a new standard of 
> age living for American homes. 
ge of thet : - a "ae Now, with a plant capacity triple that of 
jal spac the five former plants combined, Carrier 
is a ch enters a new era of development — an era 
r parkin in which its past achievements serve only 
the lar as a challenge to still greater accomplish- 
si i hes ments. From this great plant will go the 
ae many Carrier products to bring comfort, 
— health and prosperity to still more millions 
next throughout the world. 
nent attra 
thing } Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Grandma buttered the top crust with a big broad spatula. Downtown, 
Schultz the pastry man got more speed with a brush. That was twenty years 
ago. Then only yesterday someone tried spraying butter on pies—and coating 
the pans—with DeVilbiss Equipment. So today we make special spraying 
outfits for bakeries—and they save thousands of dollars in butter and in time. 

There seems almost no end to the versatility of DeVilbiss Equipment in 
industry. The many unusual applications of the spray principle are a natural 
result of DeVilbiss’ outstanding success in the field of regular production 
finishing and maintenance painting. 

“How can it be done better—faster—at less cost?”—That is the question 
facing management today. In many widely varied industries, modernization of 
method through the use of the spray process is helping to offset rising costs 
of labor and materials. 

The DeVilbiss Spray System is complete. It includes everything needed 
in the modern spray process—air compressors, material containers, hose, spray 
guns, exhaust equipment and all accessories. 

Backed by years of experience and research in both standard and special 
equipment, DeVilbiss can offer you valuable cooperation, no matter how 
unusual your problem may be. The services of our engineering staff, our research 
and experimental laboratories and our nation-wide organization of experienced 
field representatives are always available to you... The DeVilbiss Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Representatives in all principal cities. 
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parlors—are traveling oranizatiog 
playing one fair after another throos 
the season, wintering in Florid, 
coming back in the spring. Grandstand 
entertainment is usually booked throws 
one agent, busiest of whom . 
Hamid in New York, who no ea 
books talent but is often called op «, 
take over a wobbly fair and make jt np 
on its feet. The cheap vaudeville shy 
fairs used to be able to get away wis 
has had to perk up in recent ye 
and in the large fairs now entertaigme 
has to be on a par with what is offers: 
in the big-city movie palaces. The cy. 
nival outfits, of which there were yy 
this season, according to Variety, made 
something of a record this year, possibly 
due to the fact that strippers and by. 
lesque artists, legislated out of big 
towns, have taken to the fair circus 
At any rate, says Variety, no camiy; 
outfit, large or small, “will go int 
winter barns minus swag.” 

In the late °80’s a number of the 
large fairs got together and formed 
American Association of Fairs and Fy 
positions, now known as the Intern: 
tional Association of Fairs and Expos 
tions. It is still the only fair associs 
tion of any consequence. 


Biggest Year Since 1859 

Largest fair is the Minnesota State 
which this year had 637,035 people 
come through its turnstiles for the larg. 
est year since it started in 1859. The 
fair grounds, midway between Minne. 
apolis and St. Paul, cover 640 acres 
which were presented to the state fair 
association by the county. Starting wit 
one building, the fair now has 25 
a new conservation building, a swine 
and sheep barn, a horse pavilion, and 
poultry building have been erected wit 
the aid of government agencies in the 
past three years to make this the “mos 
modern and completely equipped plant 
in the world.” 

Last year gross receipts were $4) 
543, and this year’s may be better thi 
that. Average gross on the midway 5 
‘$90,000. Premiums amount to $96,287 

“The World’s Greatest County Fur 
is the Clay County Fair in Spencer, |: 
It was started 20 years ago by a group 
of farmers, who, with the aid of bus 
ness men, persuaded county superviso" 
to buy 40 acres of land for fair grouncs 
An agricultural exhibit building 
erected some 15 years ago by selling 
stock. The stock was retired in seve 
years, and 7% interest paid. 

The 4-H clubs now have a building 
to house baby beeves, dairy calves, 
pigs, and lambs, with a judging aren 
for 1,500 spectators. 

Because Iowa is primarily a feeding 
region, the baby beef department in t 
fair has grown faster than any other 
There were 320 exhibitors in tne deps" 
ment this year. On the last day of the 
fair, buyers come from the packing «® 
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“Say, Joe—your rope costs are down” 
“Yes, sir, we're using Preformed now’ 


9 


@\t's good news when you find an operating cost going 
down. That’s why so many head men are taking a new 
interest in wire rope. 

On many applications Preformed Wire Rope is giving 
longer service, with fewer shutdowns for replacements or 
repairs. This, of course, cuts down idle time of men and 
equipment. Obviously it saves money, too, in wire rope 
purchases. 


Preforming is a process now used by all leading wire 


rope manufacturers. It gives the rope a relaxation that 
frequently adds to its longevity under strenuous 
conditions of service. It is easy to handle, is not dis- 
posed to kink, and adapts itself naturally to bends and 
reverse bends. 

It will pay you to ask for an analysis of your wire rope 
requirements. Preformed might drastically cut your costs, 
too. Your regular wire rope supplier or manufacturer will 
gladly study your situation. 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer 


— 
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— CIVES GREATER DOLLAR VALUE ON MANY APPLICATIONS 


>i 
DARCOGRAPH 


Ask any water works 
chemist what he 
thinks of the 

DARCOGRAPH 


The chances are he will tell you it is the 
only way for making definite application of 
purifying carbon dosages to water systems 
after color, odor or plant test. The Darco- 
graph provides a simple, easy method of 
determining proper dosages and it is applica- 
ble to any carbon purifier. 

Not only in water systems, but wherever 
purification of liquids is obtained by activated 
carbons, the Darcograph does its bit in eval- 
uating and determining proper dosage. 

The Darcograph is just an indication ot 
how Darco, a member of the Atlas Powder 
Company family, provides service as well as 
product that suits the needs of its customers. 


ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


ty caw” 


Wilmington - Delaware 


.... Inthe 
FACTORY 
OFFICE 
and HOME 


USERS OF DARNELL 
CASTERS and allied 
products ere saving money 
daily! Saving floors and 
floor coverings, tool Made 
of finest materials, Darnell 
products give a long life 


of trouble-free service. 


All Darnell Casters 
feature the famous 
Double Ball-Bearing 
Swivel. 


DARNELL 


CORPORATION, LTD. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


OFFICES IN ALL 
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ters, and the sales mount up to $35,000 
or $40,000. 

Average attendance is 140,000. Pre- 
miums average $10,000—$2,000 coming 
from the state. Entertainment has be- 
come more important in recent years, 
outstripping premiums in expense— 
about $16,564 being spent on it. This 
year’s fair cost $55,000. Gross receipts 
may hit $85,000. Of that, $5,500 will 
go for insurance premiums. (In recent 
years, as expenses rose, the fair has taken 
out rain insurance every year.) Another 
$5,000 will go for new buildings. 

The stores in Spencer, Ia., close every 
afternoon from Tuesday to Friday of 
fair week, because there’s no business 
to be done there, any more than in any 
other fair town, when there are horse 
races, boomerang-throwers, popcorn, 
peanuts, and public weddings right 
down the street. 


New Flying Rules 


Green, amber, and red routes 
are designated by Bureau of 
Air Commerce. 


Tuart old cartoonist’s delight, the pic- 
ture of crowded skyways ie airplanes, 
with express routes carefully marked 
and teathe-lights hanging from clouds, 
has come true. All except the traffic 
lights, that is, are now set down in law 
under the “C.A.R.” — or Civil Air 
Regulations. 

This week, the new regulations went 
into effect, after Bureau of Air Com- 
merce codification of a great mass of 
formerly uncoordinated rules, and ap- 
proval by Sec. Roper. Commenting on 
the resultant body of law, Aviation re- 
ports that the net impression is of 
“a colossal, conscientious effort to in- 
crease the safety of all flying to as 
great a degree as human nature and 
the state of the art permits.” 

Particularly interesting to the lay- 
man is the system of air traffic direc- 


NEW YORK’S NEW AIRPORT—Air travelers coming to ; 
Newark, N. J., 45 minutes from Times Square. 


tion. Five transcontinental! air 
are designated as green airway: . 


pilots must follow them at odds, Ne 
sand-foot levels if eastbound e.. 
thousands if westbound. nev 
primary north-and-south routes 
amber roads; the pilot flies north 
odd thousands, south on evens, Wh.. NON’ 
he must cross one of the creat pre esigne 
arteries, he increases altitude 500 few Jron, 
Other lines, mostly feeder roy dec 
which run in any direction, are on 4 ples 


red network, and the pilot adds , v. 
titude to cross either green or ambe 
All in all, it simplifies and makes safer 
all kinds of flying, particularly ¢, 
kind which is done by instruments jp 
bad weather or at night. 

Much of the C.A.R., in the chapter 
relating to pilot rating, ground jg 
structor rating, and mechanic rating 
is rephrasing of old stuff, according | 
Aviation. But there are distinct chang: 
in the requirements for certificates 
competency for pilots. Minimum du 
instruction time for students is set ; 


cushior 


eight hours, and a distinction is mad sulated 
between private and limited con front si 
mercial licenses, the former requiring 1 lever 
35 hours solo, the latter 50 hours or wod 
Commercial carriers are under nes tic the 
rules, typified by this one: “Applica temper 
shall show economic and finan ght f 
strength sufficient to establish a pr een 
sumption of ability to operate the : Ss 
line with reasonable safety as relate WitH 
to the service offered for a period of x Liqui 
least one year.” Other sections specif (o., 2: 
minimum equipment requirements, in a new 
cluding radio accessories. speed 
Instrument flight rules are set for! cal 
in detail, with specific altitudes and arden 
traffic regulations over or near airports ange 
and controlled zones, and airplan que 
from now on must be registered under cing 
classifications. Airworthiness will be round 
termined on these bases: Non-airline 
carrier, airline carrier (goods), airlin my 
carrier (passengers), “no passengers = 
any time,” “flights only within | : 
miles from base,” “special industrial wen 
Akron 
tubber 
cord 


Wide Wow 


New York now land y 
Now the city is building an airport © 


its own, 20 minutes from downtown hotels, at North Beach, Long Island, near the sit 


ae of the 1939 World’s Fair. The major airlines are expected to move into it. 
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aifWay 

1 at odd-the New P roducts— New processes, new designs; 

und. — Sev new applications of old materials and ideas. 

| =routes 

poy svonyMous are the engineers who cause the rubber submerging each cord 

ve -signed “Lady Dover Automatic protects it from its natural enemies. 

tron,” but they should receive a prize 

sa ye. for decent functional design from their UNTIL now, two problems of air con- 
ae nployer, Dover Appliance Co., Dover, ditioning have eluded solution; that of 

NM, are on # employer, 4 

lot adde . 0. The black Bakelite handle is actually dispelling (not hiding) odors 

and that of humidifying  radiator- 


en Or amber 
d makes safer 
ticularly the 
nstruments ip 


1 the chapter 
ground jp 
hanic rating 
according 
stinct change 
certificates 


finimum du _ Green 
nts is set qshioned against vibration and in- 
tion is mad sulated from heat by a triple-spring 
imited cor front support and air-cooled rear baffles; 


: lever selects the precise heat for silk 


her requiring ‘ 
or wool or cotton or linen; a microma- 


0 hours 


> under nes tic thermostat holds the heat to the 
: “Applic emperature selected; an indicating 
nd finan ght flashes on when temperature has 
blish a px een achieved. 

erate the 2 

y as relate Wirk the use of new products branded 
‘period of at Liquid Heat,” by E. F. Houghton & 
tions specif Co, 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
irements, in a new cycle of heat treatment for high- 


m speed steel becomes thoroughly prac- 
tical. For preheat, a special neutral 
ardening salt solution gives a working 
nnge up to 2500 deg. F. Work may 
« quenched in oil or salt bath. After 
cing drawn, the high-speed steel is 


ire set forth 
Ititudes and 
near airport 
airplan 
stered under 


35 will be de ground and a case superimposed upon 
Non-sirline by a further liquid bath, recently per- 
ds), airline fected, to a depth of 0.001-0.002 in. 
assengers 4 and a hardness above 1,000 Brinnell. 
within 


Biccest news of the week in conveyor 
citing comes from B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, which is bringing out a new 
ubber-covered line featuring weftless 
cord construction (left) rather than 
orthodox fabric (right). Every tension 


industrial 


Business Week 


member is completely surrounded and 


insulated with rubber. Heaviest belts 
trough” almost as easily as lighter 
mes. Greater resistance to moisture 
nd acid penetration is indicated be- 


ear the site 


equipped rooms. 
tioning Corp., Architects Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, solves one with its ‘Vitalaire,” 
an electrical device for wall or table 
mounting which plugs into any ordinary 
light socket a eliminates odors by 
oxidizing them with ozone. It handles 
the other problem with its self-filling 
automatic humidifier which is flat 
enough to hang on the front of a radia- 
tor or go inside an ornamental radiator 
grill. It requires no attention what- 
ever. There is only one moving part— 
a small tray which moves up and down 
about } in. several times a day to 
operate a water valve. 


ENGINEERS of U. S. Army Air Corps 
and General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
have been cooperating on experiments 


Underwood Underwood 
to increase the clinging power of air- 


plane tires on smooth ice. Squeegee 
treads on low-pressure tires pretty much 
obviate the risks of skidding on wet or 
dry runway surfaces, but until the boys 
thought up the idea of imbedding sharp 
steel cleats in the rubber of the tread 
itself, they had their troubles avoiding 
skidding on the sheet ice that often fol- 
lows sleet storms. The air corps looks 
forward to quicker, safer stops. 


BETTER to protect pedestrians from cars 
emerging from its garage, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, has in- 
stalled signals at the door controlled 
by an electronic cell. Cars interrupting 
a beam of light on the way out cause 
the cell to toot a loud horn and il- 
luminate a red light over the doorway. 


Lowell Air Condi- | 


UNI-SPEED 
| The New Stromberg 


32% FASTER 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ONE-HAND OPERATION 


@ Cut down time losses in your business 
with Stromberg’s new Uni-Speed Time 
Clock. It has the unique feature of easy 
one-hand operation—no time lost waiting 
in line to get on the job. The Uni-Speed is 
32% faster! Its advantages are of benefit 
to both employee and employer. 

Time card registrations are printed on 
the front of the card and are quickly and 
easily read—with clear and accurate print- 
ing. Time irregularities are spotlighted in 
red ink if desired. 

The Uni-Speed will automatically take 
' care of the varied requirements of any busi- 

ness, regardless of working hour schedules. 
| It cuts much of timekeepers’ routine work 
in half! Write for information. Ask about 
liberal trade-in allowance on your old 
Time Clock. 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
227 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
284 King St., W., Toronto 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Also Manufacturers of 
Electric Job Recorders, Commercial and Advertising Clocks, 
and other Time Equipment 


The Stromberg Auto- 
speed Time Stamp 


A lightning-fast, one-hand oper- 
ated time stamp. Completely 
automatic. Either trigger or push- 
bar type. A model for every 
business need. 


1937 SEP 15 AM 11 57 


(Paste on posteard if you desire) 


! STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 

: 227 West Erie Street, Chic ago, Illinois 

1 Please send me illustrated booklet containing complete 

! information on: (Check) The New Stromberg Uni-Speed 

Recorder ); Job Recorders ); Time Stamps ( ). 
— 
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““YOUR LETTERHEAD 


IS THE 
VOICE 


OF YOUR BUSINESS” 


The better the paper, the better 
the voice that carries your words. 
The best papers are made from 
rags and Crane's Fine Papers for 
business and executive use are 
made from rags and rags alone. 
They speak for you with the ut- 


most confidence and distinction. 


Cranes 


FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 


One of the few 
famous hotels 
in America... 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
has an inimitable “person- 
ality." You can sense it as 
soon as you step inside its 
doors. It is a feeling of 
friendly hospitality that 
has been a tradition 
through the years, and is 
now offered in the modern 
manner. Moderately 
priced. Centrally situ- 
ated. "Best Food in Phil- 
adelphia.” 


BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 
Manager 


| 
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] Huge California Water Job Begin, 


Central Valley project will irrigate area where near, 
a million people live. Dam on Sacramento Rive, 
will be more massive than Boulder Dam. 


As work on California's $170,000,000 
Central Valley Water Project, designed 
to halt the return of thousands of acres 
of farm lands to the desert, got under 
way last week, business began to eval- 
uate the huge water conservation plan 
in terms of increased agricultural pro- 
duction and trade. First steps in con- 
struction of the Contra Costa Canal, im- 
portant unit in the —— took place 
Oct. 18 near Oakland. 

Described by engineers as “the bold- 
est and most picturesque scheme of mod- 


ern irrigation history,” the enterpry 
will regulate the water resources of ty. 
Sacramento and San Joaquin 
nounced Wah-keen) Rivers and provid 
water for thirsty lands in an area sy 
miles long and 40 to 50 miles wig 
containing 58,000 square miles and : 
population of nearly 1,000,000, and 
with an agricultural production of 
$500,000,000 annually. 

Business in the Central Valley j 
largely agricultural, supplemented jy 
manufacturing (chiefly processing anj 


Mt Sh 


atta R. 
£1 14,380 


McChOUDR. 
PIT 


KENNETT 
RESERVOIR 


KENNETT 
TRANSMISSION 
UNE 


77 Mt.Whitney 
FRIANT-KERN } 


CANAL) \ 
\ 
| 
/ 


-——-— Boundary of Agricultural 
Lands on Valley Floor - 
— <== Boundary of Drainage Area 
Sacramento-San 
Delta Area 


\rrigated Lands 
Ey Developed areas with deficient 
water supply 


Scale of miles 
20 


Bakersfield / 


CALIFORNIA’S CENTRAL VALLEY WATER PROJECT—Where $170,000,000 re 
be spent to rescue from the desert a 50-mile-wide strip of land running 500 ms 
down the center of the Golden State. 
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king of foods). Trade increases are 
‘ected to follow in such cities as Sac- 
“ento, Stockton, Fresno, and Bakers- 
} San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
wing centers for the area, will in turn 
| the results of increased farm output 
am the additional acres put into pro- 
yction. 
The irrigated area in the basin totals 
0,000 acres, which is more than 
» included in all the projects built 
the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
+. Still, thousands of acres of other 
ads are drying up—literally returning 
the desert. Some 400,000 acres of 
shly developed land face destruction 
there's only enough water to 
‘igate about 200,000. The future of 
- entire valley is believed to hang 
the balance, and the only remedy 
pparent, say engineers, is the gigantic 
ndertaking of bringing surplus water 
rom the upper reaches of the Sacra- 
ento River to the Delta region north- 
st of San Francisco Bay and to the San 
mquin, and that’s what the Central 
illey Water Project is all about. 


ork Started on Camp 


The scheme begins with a major stor- 
ge reservoir on the upper Sacramento 
ver where the Kennett Dam will be 
lt, a structure more massive than 
iider Dam. Work has started al- 
ady on the Kennett camp to house 
reau of Reclamation employees during 
struction. Before work on the dam 
elf can begin, 37 miles of main line 
f the Southern Pacific, along the right 
le of a canyon, must be reconstructed 
t an elevation above the high-water 
ne of the reservoir. 

The Kennett reservoir will provide: 


) flood protection; (2) improved | 


vigation by regulated streamflow in 
¢ two rivers; (3) a check to the salt 
ater incursion that has menaced the 
clta lands near San Francisco Bay, 
king industrial water supplies brack- 

(4) storage of flood waters, now 
sted, for use in the San Joaquin 


ley; (5) a valuable byproduct of | 


od storage in the form of power. 


anal System Planned 

There will be a series of pumping 
ants to lift Sacramento River water 
‘0 the San Joaquin River by a canal- 


d portion of the river and a supple- | 


atary canal system, and Friant Dam 


P store water in the upper stretches of 


¢ San Joaquin. 

Glifornia has spent more than $1,- 
.000 on studies analyzing all phases 
ne In 1933 
* legislature authorized the project and 


Ok steps to get federal aid. President 


osevelt, in an executive order Nov. 

1935, provided $15,000,000 from 
emergency relief appropriation which 
S later cut to $4,500,000. The 74th 
“gress appropriated $6,900,000 with 


understanding that $6,000,000 be 
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GO “DOUGLAS” WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMERICA: AMERICAN AIRLINES INC .. EASTERN AIR LINES..TWA.. UNITED AIR LINES .. PAN AMERI- 
CAN AIRWAYS .. BRANIFF AIRWAYS ..WESTERN AIR EXPRESS..WILMINGTON-CATALINA AIRLINE 
SOUTH AMERICA: Pon American Grace Airways @ AUSTRALIA: Australian National Airways Pty. Lid. 


EUROPE: OELAG, Austria... Deutsche Netherlands. .1.AP.E. Spain. . Avio Linee 
ltaliane, Italy... LOT, Poland. .C.1.S., Czechoslovakia . . Swissair, Switzerland . .A.B. Aerotransport, Sweden 


ORIENT: Japon Air Transport. . China National Aviation Corporation .. K.N.1.L.M. in Netherlands Indies 
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lam Proud of my heritage. In 1924 
My forebears Were first to fly around 
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4 foutes. | have some 1909 relations 
Making fame fo, my family name, 
MOstly in 9°Vernmens Service. In 
a ~~ ; 1934 the firss of my kind was born, 
—_ Now 409 Of Us are Standard equip. 
Ment on Girlines throughoys the 
Shades of OY Globe-Aying 9rand. 
Parents. we fly more than 4 times 
[round the World Every day! | Was 
built in the World's largest Gircraft 
factory, Where One of My kind js born 
every Working day. | am Douglas 
Dc.3 Air Transport Fly with me 
and Share MY Pride in my heritage. 
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“We selected Owens-Illinois |INoULUX Glass Block for 
the Hecht department store warehouse in Washing- 
ton for several reasons. With INSULUX we could 
produce a striking architectural effect and carry out 
the fundamental features of our exterior design. 
INSULUX Glass Block gave us a uniform and satis- 
factory lighting in the interior of the building, with 
much lower heat losses than window glass; and the 
low cost per square foot of wall area was little 
more than brick construction.” 


‘ 


WALLS 


INCREASE EFFICIENCY ...SAVE MONEY 


@ Thanks to Owens-Illinois INSULUX Glass Block, 
buildings of tomorrow are here today. Through 
the use of this one building material, diffused day- 
light in abundance, insulation against both heat 
and sound, privacy and beauty are being brought to 
commercial, industrial, public and private buildings 


of practically every conceivable type and purpose. 


From coast to coast industry and commerce, archi- 
tects and builders, code authorities and the general 
public have decisively approved and accepted 
INSULUX. Not alone because it possesses all the 
inherent properties of a hollow glass block struc- 
tural unit, but because Owens-Illinois INSULUX 
Glass Block has in itself many exclusive and 
patented advantages of far-reaching importance. 


INSULUX comes in many face patterns offering a 
wide range of light-transmittinge values and deco- 
rative possibilities. The exclusive and patented 
treatment of the mortar-bearing surfaces assures an 
unusually high degree of bond; the exclusive and 
patented method of sealing INSULUX increases its 
strength and permanence; and the exclusive an- 
nealing process assures greater strength and luster 
in the glass itself. 


<a ¥ : Before you build or remodel a building of any kind 
whatsoever, talk with your architect and engineer 
about Owens-Illinois INSULUX Glass Block. Write 
for illustrated booklets and detailed information. 

No obligation, of course. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Industrial and 
Structural Products Division . . . Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


BLOCK 


Made by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, manufacturers of 
DUST-STOP Replacement-Type Air Filters, FIBERGLAS 
Power Products and FIBERGLAS Industrial Insulation, 
The world’s largest manufacturer of Glass Containers. 
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used to build the Friant reservoir and 
irrigation facilities resulting from it in 
the San Joaquin basin. In the Rivers 
and Harbors Act, $12,000,000 was pro- 
vided for construction of Kennett reser- 
voir. To date, $11,400,000 has been 
allocated under terms specifying that 
the federal government is to be paid 
back in accordance with reclamation 
laws (in 40 years). 

California expects the project to liqui- 
date itself by means of returns mostly 
from sales of power and water. Close 
to one-sixth of the power output will be 
needed for irrigation pumping. The 
rest will be sold in the general market, 
and indications are that it will be ab- 
sorbed readily. 


“UD, 


More Rural Women Prefer The FARMER’S WIFE 
MAGAZINE... Because It’s Edited for Them Exclusively 


read The Farmer’s Wife Magazine 
from cover to cover to get authentic 
information and helpful hints about 
their part in rural living. Today, 
more than 1,100,000 read it thor- 
oughly every month. More of them 
prefer it than any other magazine or 
farm paper printed. It knows their 
problems... knows what they want 
to know ... and gives it to them. 
Here is a vast market that bears 
investigation. And the evidence of 
advertisers who have boosted rural 
sales proves conclusively that The 
Farmer’s Wife Magazine must be 


considered in any plans for building 
greater volume. 


FARMER'S WIFE 
. YOU MISS RURAL WOMEN IF YOU 


NEW YORK GAUL THE FARMER'S WIFE MAGAZINE 


* Tractor operation gets no space 
in The Farmer’s Wife Magazine... 
but you ought to see the columns on 
beauty aids, quilting, dressmaking 
and home decoration. You'll find no 
articles on crop rotation . . . plenty 
about practical meal planning. 
There's little about tarm accident 
prevention .. . a lot about first aid 
and rural health, 


For 40 years rural women have 


SAN FRANCISCO 1,100,000 NET PAID 


Talk of Utility Split 


Commonwealth Edison 
but trade association wil] prob. 
ably survive. 


For the second time in less thay ¢ 
years, there is gossip about possiby 
of the public utility industry's trade 3. 
ciation breaking up. The first tim 
did break up. This time it probs 
won't—at least, not yet. 
The situation was precipitated 4 
resignation of Commonwealth 
Co. of Chicago from the Edison Fle: 
Institute. Rumors quickly spread ¢y 
other companies were to follow 
There is talk in Wall Street abou se 
Securities and Exchange Commis, 
bringing pressure to bear with a yj: 
to nipping an association which Wx 
ington views as still somewhat unh 
But utility men are inclined to av, 
a decision on constitutionality of i 
Holding Company Law before yieldigg 
to outside forces. 


Back of the Resignation 


The cause of Commonwealth Edis 
resignation was explained briefly ; 
simply by Chairman James Simpson } 
said the Edison company—a conso 
ion of all the companies in northe 
Illinois serving the Chicago area 
completely integrated intrastate operat: 
Hence it is not concerned with the 
questions “‘of vital importance to a larg 
number of the members of the institut 
Dues are not inconsiderable, and : 
company is reputedly saving a 
$40,000 a year. 

Fair enough, only the institute does 
regard itself as the mouthpiece of 
holding companies. It was organiz 
four years ago in a “purge’’ of the 
National Electric Light Association 
set as its function the gathering : 
dissemination of statistics and ideas 
value to the industry—of value tot 
intrastate operating company as well 1 
the interstate holding company. 


How Institute Originated 
Rebirth of N.E.L.A. under the ne 


name and dominated by different 1 
was not painless. Electric Bond § 
Share’s Sidney Zollicoffer Mitchell ! 
fought for control of N.E.L.A. ¥ 
Samuel Insull. Some say it was ! 
versus West. Anyhow, Insull 
There were hard feelings, and, ait 
the Insull collapse, a group of leade 
in the Morgan-Bonbright utility 
in the East, led by Floyd Canis 
hatched the idea of rebuilding 
cleaning up. 
At first it was intended to omit It 
membership some of the systems ws 
records were hardest to explain. | 
mately, Utilities Power & Light, ‘ 
Service, and Associated Gas & Ele 
were the only important omissions — 
That split created no good feeling 
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Then there was internal difficulty in de- 
veining What policy the institute would 
opt toward adverse legislation which 
Bs blossoming hither and yon. The 
smpromise was to set up the Committee 
; Public Utility Executives for lobbying. 
The institute continued, officially, to 
work for the companies on operating 
ad management problems. But some 
astitute big guns have been unstinted 
their criticism of Washington's poli- 
< and that hasn't cemented things 
with the SEC. 

All in all, many observers have 
ought things were ripe for trouble. 
Some companies, with recapitalization 


In the deep South, retailers, wholesalers, 
ind all banking and business houses are 
feeling acutely this season’s lack of 
sed-money.” Cottonseed is down 
fom $42 a ton in 1936 to $18 a ton. 
The governors of the cotton-growing 
gates met on Oct. 22 at Little Rock, 
4rk., to wrestle with a stabilization pro- 
gram. The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has announced a relief pur- 
hasing program by the Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corp.; cottonseed oil to be 
surchased will be manufactured into 
shortening and distributed to state relief 
encies for the needy. Sen. Bilbo of 


in investigation of that “‘‘cottonseed 
ust” which Sen. Heflin and other 
breastbeaters failed to find in the past. 
From all these developments, outsid- 
es are getting an idea of how power- 
fully the cottonseed market affects the 
onomic pulse of the cotton-growing 
South where every farmer, big-acreage 
planter, and small sharecropper counts 
nis wealth in terms of seed-money. 


Ginning Procedure 


When cotton goes from the field to 
market in wagons or trucks, one load 
represents a bale of staple and an aver- 
age 800 Ib. of seed. e bale of staple 
hen ginned goes to the warehouse 
‘here it awaits a propitious selling date 
ot a place in the government loan, but 
the cottonseed is paid for in cash b 
the gin when the cotton is | 
When the load of seed-cotton (un- 
goned) is delivered at the gin, the 
lamer knows that if it is an average 
gin, 100 Ib. of seed will be deducted 
‘tom his approximate total of 800 Ib. as 
ihe private rake-off for Mr. Ginner. 
This custom is now mandatory through 
ng usage. The farmer also. knows 
that the price of ginning, bagging, and 
tes will be deducted from the seed- 
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problems which had to be approved by 
the SEC, have flirted with the idea of 
leaving the institute if that would help 
them in Washington. 

Commonwealth Edison had this prob- 
lem of the SEC to face in connection 
with securities to be offered in its con- 
solidation program. However, Wall 
Street cognoscenti say there were per- 
sonal animosities which could have 
caused the resignation. 

Incidentally, Business Week is ad- 
vised that New England Power Associa- 


45 


about his business of putting his seed- 
money into circulation, the cotton oil 
mill, ultimate purchaser of the seed, 
gets to work to make the books balance. 

Freight on the seed averages $1.50 
per ton; crushing costs $7.50 per ton 
With an actual operating expense of 
$9 per ton, the cottonseed oil mill must, 
according to government regulations, 
produce per each ton of seed, 313 Ib 
of crude cotton-seed oil; 822 Ib. of 41 
protein cotton seed cake; 565 Ib. of cot- 
tonseed hulls; 200 Ib. of linters. The 


Cottonseed Slump Hurts South 


Price drops from $42 in °36 to $18 this year, and 
Sen. Bilbo accuses a “trust,” but lack of demand 
for byproducts is the real cause. 


Mississippi has raised the old threat of | 


mill must stand the risk of the seed de- 
teriorating, a vital hazard this year with 
the excessively high moisture content of 
the seed caused by unseasonal rains 
throughout the cotton belt. 

There are 500 cottonseed oil mills 
extending from the Carolinas to Texas, 
and with this year’s estimated cotton 
crop of 17,572,000 bales they expect 
to produce 7,816,000 tons of cottonseed 
and 1,886,000,000 Ib. of cottonseed oi! 
Cottonseed prices dropped to $18 dur- 
ing October, the lowest since the depres 
sion, while cottonseed oil reached an 
all-time low since records have been 
kept, with the — of the years 
1931-32. During the past five years, 
cottonseed products had a market value 
of $5,060,522,000. 

From the four standard cottonseed 
roducts over a thousand different items 
are manufactured, and they range all 
the way from oleomargarine, table salad 
oil, silk hose, gun powder, soaps, mo- 


tion, mentioned as one of the systems 
which might quit the institute, has not 
been a member for some time. 


money (average costs, $2.75 per bale), 
but he knows too that he will leave 
the gin with cash in his pocket. Ten- 
ants and sharecroppers share on halves 
with the landowner. 

When cotton seed brings $42 a ton, 
as it did last year, the cotton farmer 
is big-rich and spends accordingly. With 
the market this year down around $18 

rt ton, he sees hard times staring him 
in the face. But while the farmer goes 


INDUSTRIAL COURT OF HONOR—Associated Industries of Massachusetts “went to 
town” last week with its 3l-exhibit display of new products of Bay State paternity, 
selected out of 150 competitors on the basis of style in design, research in manu- 
facturing, originality of conception, and contribution to public convenience. The 
state salon of the Copley Plaza in Boston provided the stage setting, and attracted 
hundreds of delegates to the annual meeting of the organization because of its escape 
from routine selection of products. Diplomas were awarded to outstanding companies. 
Recognition was accorded such items as new plastics, improved bus seats, styled oil 
burners and domestic heaters, internally fused lamps, new high-speed steel tools, 
advances in abrasives, printing papers, silver products, safer automobile tires, improved 
balls, packaging machinery, refrigerators, utility boxes, ventilated footwear, time 
recorders, descaling chemicals, polaroid glass, sodium vapor lamps, an electronic organ. 
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OUR PROTECTION MAKES IT SAFE 
TO MARKET YOUR PRODUCT 


The United States is the modern, 
rogressive nation we know today 
can we are constantly doing 
something new, always striving to 
improve what we have. Business 
men, manufacturers, corporations 
and distributors are constantly em- 
barking on new adventures in manu- 
facturing and merchandising. New 
products appear on the market in 
almost endless succession. 

But the products with the head 
start are those introduced by com- 
panies protected against loss from 
patent litigatien through the con- 
tracts of National Patent Corpora- 
tion. Loss from patent litigation— 
and the threat of it—has plagued 
almost every business organization 
at some time or other. 

With National Patent Corpora- 
tion’s protective contracts, the busi- 
ness man, the manufacturer or the 


distributor avoids this handicap. Na- 
tional Patent Corporation is a serv- 
ice organization offering protection 
against loss from patent litigation. 
Our contracts make it safe for you 
to manufacture and market your 
product or process—or we pay the 
litigation expenses of your own 
counsel and the amount of any de- 
crees, judgments and awards that 
may result against you or your cus- 
tomers. Briefly, our service works 
like this: Your product or process 
is investigated by patent counsel mu- 
tually agreed upon. If we find that 
it is legally safe to make or market 
your product or process, we issue a 
contract to you for the amount of 
rotection you want. If any patent 
itigation results which we cannot 
prevent, we pay the loss to the face 
amount of the contract. Our fees 
are moderate. 


We cordially solicit inquiries from business men, manufacturers, distributors and 
attorneys so that we may send without obligation more fully descriptive literature. 


NATIONAL PATENT CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
Oldest and Largest Organization in the United States Offering 
Protection Against Patent Litigation 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago + 90 West St., New York 
1150 Griswold Street, Detroit 


Close to Markets and Raw 
Materials . . . Unlimited New 
Water Supplies . . . Cheap 
Power and Natural Gas . . . 
Excellent Transportation . . . 
Skilled Labor . . . Ample 
Housing . . . Good Schools 
... Low Taxes 


You'll find detailed facts and figures on these advantages in our 60 page 
industrial book “Put Your Plant In Akron”... and — equally important 
— you'll find Akron in step with the aceds of industry today. 


GREATER AKRON ASSOCIATION © 


1602 FIRST CENTRAL TOWER 


AKRON, OHIO 
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tion picture film, fertilize 
fodder to baby rattles. 
There is no cottonseed ¢; 
seed is a well-regulated ind 
| ing government requirem 
own statistical charts. The 
| arithmetic in the fact tha: 
| ciated market value of al; 
ished items made from cot: 
ucts within the past year . 
| low price of cottonseed, for 
| cannot receive for his raw 
| than the oil mill may re 
processed products. The fa 
states tax certain products 
cottonseed, such as oleomar 
explain to some degree this 
Most important is the a! 
tectable slowing up of dema: 
dreds of items made from 
byproducts. As a result, th 
farmer is left with little 
ginning costs in his seed-moncy 


Farm Power Jitters 


Non-electric power unit mak. 
ers needn’t worry, as REA pro. 
gram is moving slowly. 


News that makers of smal! non-clc 
trical farm power units are protesting 
that the current ballyhoo on rural ¢ 
| trification is giving their markets a fils 
idea of the speed and extent of « 
at least one manufacturer 


called farm paper editors sharp 
to task for “overplaying’” this ston 
was received in Washington this week 
with considerable surprise. 

Officials of the Rural Electrification 
Administration point out, rather re 
fully, that their utmost efforts have 
served merely to skirt the fringes of the 
unserved rural field, and that it will | 
many years before agriculture can look 
to electricity for most of its power. 

Rural uses for small power plants are 
legion. Some of them—lighting plants 
water pumps, general utility service i0 
the barnyard—are susceptible of elect: 
fication, if the farmer has a power line 
connection and the willingness and abil. 
lity to buy the necessary equipment. But 
the field work, and temporary power 
needs in isolated parts of the farm, at 
still dependent upon gasoline or anim 
power. Even electrified farms wil! not % 
entirely lost to small-unit salesmen 

However, electrified farms are su 
greatly in the minority. Of the 6,80 
000 American farms, about 5,000.0 
are still without a central-station com 
nection. REA is set up on a theoreti 
budget of $40,000,000, but this ma 
be affected by the Administrations 
economy drive. This year, for examp 
it only got a $30,000,000 appropriatis 
and 10% of that has been held bic 
by Presidential order. Even the ! 
$40,000,000 would finance only 40,0 
miles of new line annually, which, # 
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Three Years of REA | 


In round numbers, REA has been 
given a little more than $85,000,000 
cince May, 1935, and is not eligible 
for more funds until next June 30. | 
i has allocated slightly more than | 
«76,000,000 already to specific proj- 

ects, covering 76,000 miles of rural | 
line to tie in about 250,000 custom- 
ers. If the remaining $9,000,000 is 
spent in like manner, next July 1 
should see 85,000 miles of REA- 
sponsored line, with perhaps 300,000 
ural customers. These will be prin- 
cipally farmers, but there are some 
stores, filling stations, churches, and 
other non-farm users among those 


aided by REA. 


* preparing loan applications to be sub- 


e present average Customer density 
evails, will serve less than 150,000 
customers. The privately owned 
lities will probably do as much, but 
ir future budgets are more uncertain. 
t is readily apparent that the market 
¢ power units is far from being com- 
ctely shot to pieces. 
Nor is there much reason for the 
lividual farmer to hold back in the 
pectation that he will wake up in the 
ming to find a government power 
e in front of the house. It doesn’t 
ck that way. If there is a strong 
wement on to Organize a cooperative 
wer district in his section, and REA 
s given it definite encouragement, he 
be justified in waiting for the out- 
i¢. Otherwise there isn't much hope; 
» are enough project applications 
w pending to utilize all the funds 
FA can logically expect for the next 
) years. 


Rural Electric Co-ops 


Ohio Farm Bureau pulls out 
of REA tieup. Won't spend 
any more of its money. 


RAL electrification has come to a 
ting of the ways in Ohio, happy 
ing ground of the co-operative 
vement. The break, which has been 
atening for months, came last week 
the official announcement that 
acetorth the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
ition will have no official connection 
th the many local rural electrification 
ops Now operating in the state under 
Denefit of loans from the federal 
ial Electrification Administration. 
When the REA program first got un- 
t way the officials of the state Farm 


‘ureau, long interested in the co-oper- 


© system, saw in the mew agency a 
nderful opportunity to further this 
‘ement. They quickly created an 


‘ganization that actively promoted the 


‘mation of local rural electrification 
peratives within the state, and aided 


WANT MODINES” 


@ “All men are created equal”—but unit heaters are not. There 


are unit heaters—and there are Modines. Exclusive advancements 
in design and improvements in construction make Modines more 
effective and more economical for heating factories, offices, stores . . . 


new or old, large or small. 


The Modine is a radiator, motor and fan, in a single unit, attached 
to an overhead steam or hot water line. The fan forces the air 
through the heating element, and the heated air is delivered down- 
ward, directed exactly where needed by adjustable louvers. No 
overheated walls or ceilings. Entire working zone, including the 
floor, is evenly and comfortably warm. 


Modines eliminate cold spots and drafts from frequently 


Strategically located, 
opened doors. And you never have to wait for heat on 
cold mornings or after week-end shut-downs . . . Modines 
deliver heat the minute they're turned on. Find out why 
more Modines are sold than any other unit heater. Write 
for Catalog 236. 

MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1740 RACINE STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 


HEATING, COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR 
INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENTIAL APPLICATION 


FACTORIES STORES 
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The Power Salesman from the 
lighting company is proud of the 
commodity he sells. He knows 
that when used correctly, elec- 
tricity delivers value far beyond 
its cost. For this reason, he 
endeavors to see that electrical 
equipment and wiring are of 
proper design and size, and that 
everything is correctly installed. 


DO THIS NOW! Right now, your Power Salesman has a valuable sug: 
gestion to make. Initiate a “wiring survey” in your plant. These books 
give complete directions. Such a survey will cost you nothing—™4J 
save you many dollars. Copies of these books will be mailed on reques- 


General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York ¢ Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
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ed OU ought to know him better... this man who repre- 
sents your utility company. He may be able to save 
you hundreds, even thousands, of dollars. 

You find time to scold the workman who leaves a 
faucet dripping. You grumble when a little gasoline is 
spilled. But when the Power Salesman calls...an expert who is 
hired just to save you money... does he often find you“busy”’? 


Nine out of ten industrial plants 
need to modernize electric circuits 


It is a fact, authorities say, that nine out of ten industrial 
plants today are wasting money needlessly through ne- 
glect of electric power distribution. Many electric circuits 
have grown “like Topsy.” Electric wires and cables are 
of antiquated design ...and hopelessly overloaded. No 
wonder dollars fly out the window in the form of heat 
losses, breakdowns, high maintenance and repair bills. 

Your utility wants you to get full use of the power 
you buy. Utility executives know that electricity rightly 
used leads to the sale of more power. That is why the 
utility invests thousands of dollars in service. It hires as 
Power Salesman a man who is an expert in things electrical. 


He can show you how to save money 


The Power Salesman today is cooperating with Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company in presenting to industry the 
need of modernizing electrical circuits. He knows, as we 
know, that one of the best investments you can make 
is in new electrical equipment. He knows, as we know, 
that modern, improved wires and cables, by eliminating 
breakdowns and reducing power bills, will save many 
times their cost. Your Power Salesman 
has a great story to tell you. Why not 
get in touch with him? It will pay you! 

37534 
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mitted to REA. Assistance was also 
given in the preparation of engineering 
plans and the handling of legal prob- 
lems. As a result, Ohio is probably the 
leading state in the utilization of REA 
assistance, and its example has been 
followed, to a greater or less degree, 
by the Farm Bureau organizations func- 
tioning in several of the other states, in- 
cluding notably Indiana, lowa, and 
Minnesota. 


Hoped for Return 


While there has never been any actual 
agreement, Farm Bureau officials have 
hoped that some of the money thus 
expended from their treasury would be 
returned after the projects were com- 

leted and in operation. Now it has 
a discovered that there is no legal 
method by which REA funds can be so 
utilized, and it is considered doubtful 
if the local co-ops, after meeting their 
wholesale power bills, management 
costs, and repayments to the government, 
will have any appreciable surpluses 
from which to make restitution for these 
services. Consequently the Farm Bu- 
reau has decided it can no longer main- 
tain its expensive organization and is 
withdrawing from the rural electrifica- 
tion field. 

Both the Farm Bureau and REA em- 
phasize that this action is taken amic- 
ably, after full discussion, and by mu- 
tual agreement. Informed observers, 
while subscribing to this view, are in- 
clined to believe that the friendly rela- 
tions between the two parties have been 
considerably strained and that the part- 
ing is a relief to each. On the govern- 
ment side, it is believed that the inter- 
position of a third party between the 
projects and REA has presented many 
difficulties, 


U. S. Power Policy 


314% interest to be charged 
at Bonneville, but utilities deny 
this is enough, 


BOOKKEEPING methods of the govern- 
ment’s yardstick power plants long have 
been the very favorite target of the 
privately owned utility companies. An- 
nouncement of a policy for Bonneville 
Dam by its new chief, James D. Ross 
(BW—Oct16’ 37, p58), just serves to de- 
fine the terms on which the two camps 
will debate. 

Mr. Ross declares that President 
Roosevelt approves of a 34% interest 
rate on the money the government has 
put and will put into power at Bonne- 
ville. The argument will start with 
the utilities’ declaration that that’s a 
nice, cheap rental for money. From 
there it will shift to ground which is 


Company 


Sales Offices im Principal Cities 


familiar to every follower of this bitter 
battle. 
There is the question how much of 
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the cost of the Bonneville development 
represents an investment in power. Army 
engineers have estimated that it’s about 
$39,000,000—the remaining $12,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 going for naviga- 
tion, flood control, etc. The utility com- 
panies, however, doubt that the govern- 
ment will allocate $39,000,000 of the 
cost to the power development. That's 
one point. 


What About Amortization? 

The next will be that 340 interest 
is all well and good. But what about 
amortization of the government's invest- 
ment during its life, or, at least, proper 
depreciation to maintain the property 
which secures that investment? The 
utilities contend that no yardstick proj- 
ect yet has set aside proper deprecia- 
tion and amortization reserves; that, if 
they did, their yardstick would as a con- 
sequence become several inches longer 
and the electric rates which they charge 


Beer Code or U.S. Permits? 
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would have to be raised to cover the 
difference. 

The fact that Bonneville, like most 
federal power projects, is being built 
by stages, raises further problems. The 
present installation is two 43,000-kw. 
generators; ultimately there will be ten 
such units. Mr. Ross points out that 
a calculation based upon initial capacity 
would load the yardstick with an unduly 
large proportion of the cost of the huge 
dam—perhaps to such an extent that 
load-building activities would be seri- 
ously hampered. 

Upon what basis, then, should the 
calculations be made—five, seven, or the 
ultimate ten units? Rates would be 
lower if based on a 5-unit calculation 
than on two. That would stimulate the 
use of the electric energy and hasten 
the day when full capacity could be in- 
stalled, which will influence the Bonne- 
ville managers strongly when the rate 
decision is made. 


Federal alcohol administrator tells brewery conven- 
tion there should be more government control. But 
another meeting adopts voluntary code. 


AT a meeting of brewers in Pittsburgh 
last week Capt. W. S. Alexander, head 
of the Federal Alcohol Administration, 
ignored the general feeling of harmony 
and stepped hard on the industry's pet 
corns. 

“Gentlemen,” said the captain-admin- 
istrator, “beer is not Coca Cola. No 
campaign of education conducted by 
the brewing industry, regardless of how 
extensive it may be, will ever convince 
the American public that beer is a soft 
drink, and that its production and dis- 
tribution should be regulated only to 
the same extent.” 


Can't Blame Distillers Entirely 

In discussing tactics planned to dis- 
sociate beer from liquor with a view 
to possible prohibition drives, Capt. 
Alexander was specific. He declared that 
beer interests can’t blame present abuses 
entirely on distillers and vintners, that 
many evils exist on premises selling beer 
exclusively. Touching on pre-prohibi- 
tion practices (including brewery own- 
ership of saloon premises and brewers’ 
political activity) he declared that the 
“tied-house relationship between retailer 
and brewer’ still exists in some com- 
munities, that some brewers still subsi- 
dize retailers with money, supplies, or 
equipment. 

Since brewers aren't under the federal 
permit system, the F.A.A. has “‘little or 
nothing” to do with regulating fair 
trade practices of the industry. Capt. 
Alexander reminded his hearers that he 
had asked Congress to bring the brew- 


ers under permits and under the fair- 
trade provisions of the federal act “re- 
gardless of the laws of the individual 
states.” He urged on the brewers “the 
whole-hearted acceptance of necessary 
governmental regulation.” 

The speech was made before a meet- 
ing of the United States Brewers Asso- 
ciation. Immediately thereafter the 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
held its first annual convention. The 
foundation is sponsored by the US. 
Brewers Association (BW—Apr24'37, 
p23). This is the oldest trade organ- 
ization in the industry but it has two 
rivals—Brewing Industry, Inc., Chicago, 
and the American Brewers Association, 
Washington. The United Brewers In- 
dustrial Foundation is not a trade body 
but is doing a national job in educa- 
tion, information, and public relations. 

One reason for the formation of the 
foundation was to provide a neutral 
ground for clashing interests in the in- 
dustry. Brewing Industry was formed 
by the big “shipping brewers” of the 
Middle West under the leadership of 
August A. Busch, Jr. These big brewers 
have repeatedly clashed with the U.S 
Brewers and they said some pretty harsh 
things about the foundation at the time 
it was created. 


Better Chance for United Front 


A spokesman for the foundation now 
declares that things look brighter for 
the united front. He declares that the 
foundation membership includes brew- 
ers who are in both the Brewing Foun- 


New 
BREWMASTER RUPPERT stand 
front of the code adopted last week ip 
Pittsburgh by the United Brewers Indus 
trial Foundation. Insiders say Colon 
“Jake” is the key man in any attempt | 
bring about a united front among the 
three rival factions of brewers. 


dation and the American Brewers. A 
the Pittsburgh meeting the three-w: 
split in the trade associations was ger 
erally deplored. It is whispered bic 
stage that one trouble is personal fri 
tion between the Midwesterners o 
Brewing Industry and Col. “Jake” Rup 
pert, head of US. Brewers. Peat 
makers say that everything could 

smoothed out if the colonel would ! 
a friendly schooner and break a fen 
pretzels with his Midwestern rivals. 


Adopts Brewers’ Code 


None of these sub-surface distur 
vances nor the acrid oration of Admin 
trator Alexander ruffled the surtace 
the United Brewers Industria! Foun 
tion meeting. It forged right ahead 
adopted its own ‘brewers’ code ot } 
tice.” Members pledge themselves 
(1) conform to laws and cooperate » 
the authorities; (2) maintain the hig 
est standards of brewing; (3) pro! 
moderation and sobriety; (4) help « 
inate anti-social conditions; (5) bac! 
law-abiding retailers; (6) help prev: 
sales to minors or persons who indulg 
to excess; (7) maintain truth in acve 
tising. 

The foundation claims to repre 
50% of the industry. Naturally * | 
no power to apply its rules to outsics 

The foundation discussed at Pit 
burgh an ambitious plan of advertising 
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yOUR LETTERHEAD IS THE VOICE OF YOUR BUSINESS 


the whole town hearkened to his voice. It was lusty. 


WHEN THE TOWN CRIER CALLED .. 
It was loud. It was listened for and listened to, for it was the voice of assurance that all was 
well, the voice of excitement when there was news to tell, goods to sell. Business again 
alls its wares and tells its story —but to millions. One of its most potent voices is its daily corre- 
spondence, for in every written communication paper is the voice. “+ How clearly and confidently 
do you speak with this voice? How well does it represent your business, your product or your 
service? The difference between a good voice and a poor voice is determined by the paper you 
use. The best papers are made from rags. They speak with assurance and with that crispness of 


quality always recognized and always honored. 


RAG MANUFACTURERS 


New York 


CONTENT PAPER 


122 East gand Street, 


‘INE PAPERS FOR LETTERHEADS, LEDGERS AND INDEX RECORDS 


| THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS | 
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PURCHASING AGENT 


Expert in printing, publishing and 
advertising 
Seven years in present position, seeks change with 
opportunity to advance by showing good service 
and savings to employer. Age 33; Christian, 
possessing personality and ability to get along 
with associates. Ample character references. 
PW-250, Business Week 
530 West 42nd St.. New York City 


| 


Whatever it is . . . wherever it is... insure it in the Hartford. 
For nearest agent’s name phone Western Union. 


YOU RE-COVER” 


I am the Hartford* agent. I sell 
“coverage” —protecting you against 
financial loss. 

Then, if your property is dam- 
aged by fire, explosion, wind, light- 
ning, hail, or if it is stolen—you 
re-cover, 

And that is sure. The Hartford 
makes good its losses promptly and 


fully. Such is its record through 
its 127 years of service. 

I do not recommend “marked 
down” insurance. I do recommend 
the certain protection of a Hartford 
policy, and I back this up with my 
personal service, my experience 
and my help wherever and when- 
ever you need it. 


*HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Action was held up pendi: 
collections from membership and 4 §, 
rounding out of a budget. Meantins 
an insignia is being designed fo, «, 
use of members, and individ 
are urged to fill in the gap 
ing the aims of the founda: 
public. The proposed adver 
paign is expected to allay criticisms from 
some sections of the press that the four 
dation relies too heavily on publicity — 
Agreement was general that + 
dation had made an excellent 
in its first six months of activi: 
the speakers at Pittsburgh 
Ruppert; H. J. Charles, of 
Hamm Brewing Co., St. P, 
Griswold, publisher of Bus; 
E. H. Ahrens, New York pub! 
business periodicals. 
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Bread Vexes Bakers 


Convention discusses blown-up 
loaf. A.&P.’s cut price pro. 
vokes anger. 


OFFER a housewife two loaves of bread 
of equal price, and the chances are thi 
she will take the loaf which looks 
bigger without inquiring about thei 
respective weights. That little vagan 
of human nature has bred in the bak 
ing industry an unhealthy competitio: 
to produce extra-long, oversized loave 
in the past few days. 

It's an unhealthy competition, a 
1,500 bakers in annual convention xt 
Kansas City were told last week, not 
only because it frequently involves 
“blowing up” the bread, by an over 
fermentation process, 25% larger than 
good practice indicates, but also be 


| cause it actually retards consumption 


As Raymond K. Stritzinger, vice-pres 


dent of the Continental Baking © 


| pointed out, the housewife can get as 


many slices out of five 14-inch Jumbo 
loaves as she can out of seven regular 
10-inch loaves, though she buys less 


| bread, measured either by total weight 


| featured 


or number of loaves. 


_ Reports Production Economies 


Admitting that his company had 
the extra-long loaves some 
time back, Mr. Stritzinger reported that 
economies in pan grease 
abor, fuel, oven capacities, and wrap 
ping had been achieved by a return to 
the snorter, standard sizes. 

To bakers the big problem is one o! 
increasing consumption. In 1935, the 
most recent year for which data ar 
available, the per capita consumption 
measured in dollar volume was $7.“ 
In 1929 it was $9.30, and in 1925 
$8.18. White bread accounts for 66" 
of the industry’s $1,250,000,000 annus 
volume (as of 1935) ; whole wheat, ry¢ 
hearth breads yield 17%. 

To stimulate consumption there w% 
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nity is proof that the out- 


hsting in the Clasmhed Telephone Directory 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Conedo: The Barret Company, Lid, 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que 


ressograph Repre. 


tuzed by America’s most! exacting 
is, engineers and builders. Before rooting your home 
Of other property if will pay you to consult your local Barrett roofer or dealer. Look for his ee 


THEIR DEALERS 


“We use the CLASSIFIED to identify 
our dealers. Then, we make our ad- 
vertising more effective by referring 
in the text, to our dealer listings.” 


In more and more advertise- 
ments you see such lines as 
those reproduced at the left. 

The advertisers who make 
this reference —in newspapers, 
magazines, radio — do a thor- 
ough job of dealer identifica- 
tion — 

Ist, by listing local outlets 
under the brand name or 
trade mark in the ‘yellow 
pages’; 

2nd, by the use of a tie-in ref- 
erence in all advertising. 
Let us show you how this 

service can be applied to your 


an Tithe Kardex sales 


din your telephone book. Or, if you prefer to 


rite for literature showing how firms in your 
business are using this new system to 


own line of 
ldress:- 


increase sales, simply ac 


REMINGTON RAND.. . BUFFALO, N. Y. 


vou. Look for Remington 


business — reducing substitu- 
tion and making your advertis- 
ing more directional. 


a 


Trade Mark Service Division, 
A. T. & T. Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York (EXchange 3-9800) 
or 311 W. Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 
(OF Ficial 9300). 
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YOUR DAILY BREAD 
Modera Hat 


tal. 


considerable talk at the meeting of a 
cooperative advertising campaign spon- 
sored by the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; but Harford Powel, of Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powel advertising agency, 
advised the bakers to do less advertis- 
ing until they found a way to do it 
better than by means of the present 
“Eat More Bread” slogan, backed up 
with none-too-inspired copy. 


Coincidentally with the arrival of 
visiting bakers in Kansas City, local 
A. & P. stores announced heroically 


that “due to recent declines in ma- 
terials we are reducing the price of our 
bread 1¢ a loaf.” Bakers were unani- 
mous in declaring A. & P. was up to 
its old trick of using bread as a loss 
leader, that recent sharp increases in 
labor costs (23% to 30% of the 
bread dollar goes for wages) and in 
overhead expenses have cancelled the 
savings from lower flour prices. Most 
bakers would rather that flour prices 
stayed high; home baking is more prev- 
alent when flour is cheap. 


Limit Flour Purchases 


As opposed to the plight of many 
independent bakers who now find 
themselves overstocked with high 
priced flour, it is generally understood 
that most of the large food chains, in- 
cluding A. & P., do not attempt to 
outguess the wheat market. Instead 
they limit their flour purchases to their 
requirements for not more than 30 
days in advance. 

Of considerable interest to bakers 
and millers was the story of Tenmarq 
wheat, recently developed by Dr. John 
H. Parker of the Kansas Agricultural 
Station. According to the farmers who 
have grown it, millers who have con- 
verted it into flour, and bakers who 
have baked it into bread, Tenmarq is 
destined to supplant within a few years 
the old reliable Turkey type wheat— 


the standard of the winter wheat belt 
since it was imported from Crimea by 
Mennonite settlers. 

Millers and bakers are generally 
agreed that flour milled from Marquis, 
the hard red spring wheat of the 
Northwest, comes closer to perfection 
than that produced from Kansas hard 
red winter wheat of the Turkey type. 
Dr. Parker, starting his experimental 
work in 1917, was searching for a 
better winter wheat for the Southwest. 
Requirements were (1) winter habit, 
(2) earliness to escape hot winds, (3) 
high yield under medium rainfall con- 
ditions, (4) a stiff straw to permit 
combine harvesting, (5) rust resist- 
ance, and, most important (6) a grain 
that milled well and produced flour 
equal to the finest Turkey wheat and 
to the hard red spring wheat of the 
north. 

To obtain Tenmarq, Parker crossed 
the hybrid Marquis with a Kansas 
winter wheat—P Ten 66—and ob- 
tained a winter wheat having the best 
qualities of both parents. In appear- 
ance Tenmarg kernels are shorter, fat- 
ter than Turkey; in milling they pro- 
duce more flour and less bran per 
bushel. Tenmarq matures three to Fre 
days earlier and yields from 10% to 
30% better than popular varieties 
lanted under similar circumstances. 
ts baking qualities are excellent. 

To date but little Tenmarq has been 
milled, simply because of the heavy de- 
mand for seeding. Acreage planted in 
the 1935-1936 season was 250,000, 
last season over 1,000,000. Two large 
Kansas flour mills—Hogan Milling 
Co., Junction City, and Thos. Page 
Milling Co., Topeka—have offered a 
remium of from 1 to 2¢ per bushel 
or straight Tenmarq. A large portion 
of their purchases has been redistrib- 
uted at actual cost to farmers in order 
to encourage a steady supply. 


AT BAKERS’ GET-TOCGETHER—+, 
More Bread” was the theme song { 
1,500 bakers in annual convention x 
week at Kansas City, and a chief 
of conversation, particularly when Harlin 
Powel, an advertising executive, told the 
they’d have to get a more inspired do. 
before they'd be very succesful. 
interest to the bakers was the stor 

Tenmarq wheat, a new type develo 
to supplant the old, reliable Turkey ty, 
standard in the wheat belt. Above j. 
comparison of the two: the Tenmarg, at 
the right, is shorter and fatter. matyrm 
quicker, and gives a greater yield, 


Standards—and Kicks 


To satisfy buyer demand fo 
facts, 35 industries pursue 
grading programs. 


For many a year the rallying o 
of women's consumer ups 
women’s clubs has been, 
And for many a year the ladies got : 
response. As evidence that the cry |! 
finally reached the ears of the mar 
facturer, however, the American Stan 
ards Association announces that in g 
check of trade associations it was ¢ 
covered that out of 53 associations : 
porting, 35 were hard 
standardization programs as a regula’ 
part of their activities. 
The Glass Container 
America, for example, has standardiz 
milk bottles, beer bottles, and ot 
containers, and has standards cover 
caps and finishes for all glass bot 
The American Gas Association 
been running a standardization p 
gram for gas-burning = appliar 
backed by the AGA Laboratory seal 
approval. The Lead Pencil Asso 


has set up manufacturing standard 


pencils of various grades of hardnes 


Textile Standardization 


It was the textile field, 
which was burgeoning with standar 
zation programs. And it was ont 
textile field that the clubwomen ! 
been concentrating most of their 
ergies as well—pushing retailers, 4 
the Federal Trade Commission, u 
they managed to get action 

Last week, after much 4 
many a bitter wrangle, the Fev 
Trade Commission handed down 
final draft of the trade practice ™ 
for the rayon industry. Retailers ? 
plauded. Clubwomen cheered bes 
the rayon industry itself was 90 P* 
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larly happy. Fiber identification 
+s all very well, the industry said, but 
ot the way it came to them. They 
satended that they hadn't had enough 
| cay about formulating the rules. The 
+ that the rules established rayon 
g eric name for all products made 
¢ cellulose, irked some of the big 
oducers, who said their products 
ere produced in a wholly different 
anner from other, and _ conse- 
ently suffered by being lumped in 
“th them under the word “rayon”. 
riticize Commission 

The Federal Trade Commission's 
-tement that the rules providing for 
her identifications should be consid- 


red binding requirements of the ex- 
ting law in transactions within fed- 


ch-handed. Only Congress had the 
wer to force the industry to label 
the fiber content of any product manu- 
fctured with rayon, said the producers. 
And moreover, they grumbled, the 
niles were unworkable. 

Meanwhile other organizations in 
the textile field were aiming to ward 
of such a situation by working up 
indards and rules of their own. The 
National Association of Wool Man- 
facturers had helped develop a Com- 
mercial Standard for Wool and Part- 
Wool Blankets, which covered camp 
blankets and steamer and auto robes 
s well. The National Federation of 
Textiles had taken unto itself a di- 
rector of standards, had developed 
an improved grading of raw silk, set 
p standards for testing silk, and started 
‘aampaign to keep the word “silk” 
from misuse. The Linen Trade Asso- 
cation was conducting a campaign 
to keep “linen” from misuse. The 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants had furthered the adoption of 
standard widths and lengths for sheets 
nd pillow cases. The Cotton Textile 
Institute had worked toward reduc- 
ag the number of towel sizes. 


Establishes Approval Service 


The National Association of Dyers 
ad Cleaners set up a textile approval 
ervice for of fabrics, 
which was operated according to stan- 
nds of rating drawn up by its 
esearch department. The National 
Knitted Outerwear Association had sub- 
ted standard sizes in bathing suits 
« sweaters, for approval as a Com- 
ercial Standard, 4 the Bureau of 
tandards of the Department of Com- 
merce. The National Hosiery Manu- 
lacturers Association had set up stand- 
ards of construction and inspection of 
cies’ silk full-fashioned hose. 

Though few of these standards are 
tually in effect, their very existence 
S proof that the standards movement 
* growing beyond the retailer stage 
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al jurisdiction brought on the com- | 
ent that the commission was being | 
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THERE GOES YOUR CAPITAL! 


“ 


There goes your merchandise. There goes the result of your 
salesmen’'s spadework and of your credit manager's faith. There 
goes your working capital. For 30, 60, or 90 days, there will be 
nothing to show for it all but some intangible figures on a 


ledger page. 


What is the actual value of your receivables? Which accounts 
will be paid? How many will default, and for how much? 


Nobody knows. 


It's asking a lot of your credit manager to assume full respon- 
sibility for ‘guessing right’’ in extending credit. The safety of 
receivables is really an executive problem. Thousands of shrewd 
executives solve it by insuring their sales. 


Receivables covered by Credit Insurance are worth their 
value. Your capital is safe. Your profits are assured when 


you ship. 


Credit Insurance covers losses from insolvencies, liquidates 
delinquencies, and protects against the prevalent ‘“77-B” reor- 
ganizations. Protection is provided for Manufacturers and Jobbers 
selling under almost any terms or conditions. All accounts may 
be insured, or special groups, or individual debtors. Sales from 
branch offices or subsidiaries may also be covered at liberal 
rates. Ask any American Credit representative for full details. 


AMERICAN C 


of New York . 


Chamber of Commerce Building - - 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


IT INDEMNITY CO. 


. J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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(a bureau of standards has long been 
boasted by many department stores and 
mail order houses) and is resting now 
in the hands of the manufacturer as 
well. How the manufacturer is drawn 
in on the standardization program by 
his trade association is perhaps best 
illustrated by the method which is to 
he used by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 

The standards for construction and 
inspection are now pretty complete, 
to the association. So 
far there are about 35 manufacturers 
(and many of the largest) complying 
with these standards. These manu- 
facturers take out a license which en- 
titles them to use the N.A.H.M. stamp 
on their stockings, which means they 
conform, There are some 275 manu- 
facturers in the field, however, and as 
a means of getting the rest in on the 
program, the association intends to 
print publicly on Jan. 1 the names of 
all manufacturers who use the stand- 
ards. Requests are coming in even 
now, the association says, from con- 
sumer groups who want to know all 
manufacturers on the list, and on the 
first of the year it will be necessary 
to finally release it. And in the face 
of the current consumer agitation, that 
ought to make a pretty problem for a 
recalcitrant manufacturer. 


Ford Stays in K. C. 


Motor company will reopen 
Kansas City plant on promise 
to restrain labor. 


KANSAS City business men, who have 
been joined in a new kind of municipal 
chorus for the past three weeks featur- 
ing only one theme song: “Say It Isn't 
So,” were happier this week. From 
Detroit came word that Henry Ford 
wouldn't move his K.C. assembly plant 
if organized labor and city authorities 
would lay off the rough stuff. 

City Manager H. F. McElroy, under 
fire by business interests after Ford's 
personnel manager, Harry Bennett, said 
the company was “through” in the 
wheat and packing center because of 
labor strife, wangled the new policy. 
After conferring in Detroit with Ford 
and Bennett, he returned to get city 
council backing for a pledge of law ob- 
servance. If everything looked on the 
level, said the Ford people, the plant 
would reopen. 

Thus were set at rest rumors of all 
sorts of dire events (BW’—Oct30'37, 
p24) forecast by anti-union forces. 
Kansas City labor also got a lesson, and 
it is expected that Tom Pendergast's 
ge machine may have found food 
or thought in the firm attitude taken 
by Ford. Cities which coveted the Kan- 
Kansas City plant were just disap- 
pointed. 
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Brazil Coffee Bomb 


Government shocks world mar- 
kets by scuttling control of 
production and prices. 


BRAZIL this week was about to scuttle 
— if it hadn't actually scuttled—its 31- 
year-old effort to control production, 
marketing, and prices of coffee. In 
those 31 years the South American re- 
public has seen its share of the world 
coffee market slip from 80% to less 
than 50%. 

Officials this week gave every evi- 
dence of having reached the point 
where they are refusing longer to hold 
the umbrella over all their competitors. 
They closed the coffee exchanges in 
Rio de Janeiro, in Santos, and in Vic- 
toria. They announced that they are 
clearing the way for Brazilian coffee 
to enter the world markets as freely 
as any other. They apparently were 
junking the effort to secure Latin-Amer- 
ican cooperation on coffee problems. 

The first step toward regaining world 
markets, and one of the utmost impor- 
tance, was a reduction in the export 
tax on Brazilian coffee to 11} milreis 
from 45. That means that Brazil can 
ship to New York and to London at a 
price about 14¢ a lb. ay 

Of equal significance, though, is the 
fact that chopping off two-thirds of 
the tax means that there is no revenue 
remaining to be paid to farmers for 
turning their coffee over to the gov- 
ernment. It hasn't been announced 
that Brazil will stop destroying up to 
40% of each year’s crop, but if a 


is mo money to pay farmers fo, , 
portion of the crop burne 
easy for the government 
discontinue the policy. 

The reason that there j, 
about just what Brazil in 
is that the coffee board | 
way open for a retreat. 
nified its intention of cutting 
lb. off the price of Brazili 
expects that move to give Brizi! 4 s 
advantage in export markets. If eng 
coffee can be sold abroad to perm 
abandonment of the destruction py» 
gram, the way would be open for 
abandonment. 


Brazil Can Tighten Up Again 
Meanwhile, if other Latin- Ameri 
producers suffer and show signs 
wanting to resume cooperative marke 
ing, Brazil hasn't burned its bridy 
behind it. If exports don't measur 
up to expectations, Brazil hasn't { 
mally announced the letting down 
all export bars, and can tighten 
again. If supplies pile up at hom 
the government hasn't officially aby 
doned destruction of surpluses and « 
resume the burning begun in 1931 
Despite all this elasticity, the Ne 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange ev: 
uated the decision as embarkation | 
cutthroat competition. When the x 
mouncement came out Wednesd 
morning, prices crashed at the openin 
a full cent a pound, the maximum : 
lowed in any single trading sessior 
The price for Rio coffee then » 
approximately 5.1¢ a Ib. and it con 
tinued downward later in the week 


WHAT A TELEVISION BROADCAST LOOKS LIKE—Scene in the National Bros 
casting Co. television studio at Radio City in New York on Oct. 14 during one of | 
first public demonstrations, staged for the Society of Motion Picture Enginee™ 
how television can be projected on a fourfoot instead of a 10-inch screen. 
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HIS PHYSICIAN is a lover of the good things of 
Tie His patients are impressed by the etch- 
ings which it is his hobby to collect. With them 
he creates attractive atmosphere in his consult- 
ing room. 

But the good doctor has never given a second’s 
thought to his letterhead. It is imprinted on the 
sort of cheap paper which would have been used 
afew years ago by a country store. His letterhead 
cheapens every letter he writes. 

Ifyou are in professional life, fine paper is vital 
you. It supplies atmosphere. Your clients feel 
this atmosphere. What they feel, they believe. 

Fortunately, the cost of even Strathmore’s fine 
paper is negligible. You can have the most widely 


National Br 
ring one of 
» Engineers. 
screen. 


IS HE PRUDENT? 


Costly Etchings for His Consulting Room 
Cheap Paper for His Letterhead 


used rag-content bond letter paper in America 
—STRATHMORE HicHway Bonp—for less than 
1 per cent more, per complete letter, than the 
cheapest paper you might buy. And even if you 
specify STRATHMORE PARCHMENT—as fine a bond 
paper as can be made—the added cost, per letter, 
will be but 2.9 per cent complete cost. 

We will gladly send you the Strathmore Letter- 
Cost Analysis audited by Certified Public Ac- 
countants. With this analysis we will include 
liberal free samples of Strathmore papers and 
envelopes-to-match. Write for B-4 Samples to 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, 
Mass. (Strathmore envelopes-to-match are made 
by Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, Mass.) 


STRATHMORE 


Maker of Fine Papers 


PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 
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British Business 


“Mr. Therm” is the gas indy. 
try’s rival of Micke, Mouse, 
and he goes over big. 


LONDON (Business Week 
Mr. Therm, a benign litt!c 


costs?) 


Mouse some competition 


F a hard-boiled analysis of roducti theaters. He is a person 
tn the Gas Light & Coke Co. 


costs shows that they're getting too high 
for a comfortable margin of profit, perhaps ; their services in a series ot 
it's time to consider the possibilities of a _— = film shorts, and his creator, 
Ferro Facial. It's no universal cure-all, of : . 2 ried out their job so wel! 
course. Yet, time and again, manufacturers ~t beginning to receive substantia 
who didn't even think their products were > ings for each new Mr. Therm 
adaptable to porcelain enamel, have found 7 as it is released. ‘ 
that making the change enabled them to elim- j Wy) It is generally accepted 
inate several costly steps in production. j 
Glistening Ferro Porcelain gives your 
product new sales appeal, too. In some in- gil . 
stances, this colorful, life-time finish has tricity and most other industries 
upped sales volume as much as 400 per cent. The gas industry was the first to 
One of Ferro's experienced engineers : set up a cooperative sales deve lopment ont 
will be glad to discuss your problem with association of all the principal g 
you at any time, without obligation. undertakings in the country (the Brit; 
e 
FERRO ENAMEL CORP., Cleveland, Ohio Semcon). 
iggest producer—Gas Light & Cok: 
to ont to att Co., which most of London 


painted or baked-on 
material, Ferro Porcelain is 3 on metal at . has also Carri out its own program 


a temperature of 1500° F 
The Birth of Mr. Therm 


Mr. Therm was created several 
ago when the industry decided 
measure and charge for gas supplic 
not according to volume but 


SPECIFY MODERN DROP FORGINGS Always Stronger to heat units contained. “Therm” 
Proaventiy Cheaper | coined as the name for these units, w 
the industry’s public selations depart 
ment set to work to educate the p: 
to appreciate the new plan. Su 
was assured when Mr. Therm was cr 
ated as a living personality. His ant 
are so popular that commercial theater 
book his films as a short feat 
The gas industry has not closely c 
fined its films to propas rand t 
industry. Each year the Gas “Lig 


a Coke Co. does one film of nation 
pc educational interest more or less uf 

COSTS REDUCED connected with gas. Last year ! 
* subject chosen was health. This yeu 
OST reductions on automo- - the choice was education, and 
less metal, requiring less bile crankshafts exemplify q phasis is on the large num 
machining, and usually the surprising economies in secondary te 


made on Chambersburg modern drop forgings, made on fi bad b of n 
Chambersburg Hammers. The ing conditions are bad because of 8 


Hammers. 
great accuracy to which these hammers work results in ; outmoded buildings, etc. 
crankshaft forgings so close to size that finishing costs ’ declared that dictator cou 
have been reduced up to 60%. Counterweights require realized the importance 0 yee ng 
no machining at all. Illustrating this accuracy, allowance > ares h, 4 if d racies are to suf 
for draft in the dies, formerly from 7° to 10°, has been yout and | jemoc 
reduced to as low as 114°. vive they must do the same 

Why not investigate the possible use of modern drop Most recent shorts dealing 
forgings in your product? Stronger parts at lower final with gas include a film of wide de 
cost. Consult any good drop forge shop, or write : interest in which X. Marcel Boul 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. i wed proprietor of what is gen rally ¢ 
CHAMBERSSURS PENNA. sidered the best restaurant in Lone’ 
discussed cooking and carried on 


| demonstrations on a gas stove. “ 
C H A M B E R S B U R G : other film was on Kensal House, © 
block of erected by the © 


HAMMER Ss * PRESSED a pany to show how its fue! should 


used in rehousing slum workers. 


n 
that the sales development work of : 
gas industry is better than tha: 
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tainty, 


o-industrial countries are expected to 
uke their cue from the trend of com- 
idity prices, which at present are again 
eak. 
Brazil threatened to scuttle another 
‘the world’s famous commodity restric- 
9 schemes when it announced this 
eck a sharp cut in the export tax on 
dee. No word, one way or the other, 
as released on the Rio government's 
situde toward the Pan American cof- 
fe accord which it has struggled for 
ears to enforce. Traders in New York 
fused to commit themselves on the 
look for the project, beyond ad- 
ting they were skeptical over its con 
ation. 


Great Britain 


Retail sales begin to show effect 
of wavering stock market and 
consumer wariness. Building 
activity declines. 


INDON (Cable) —Although September 

ul sales showed some improvement 

et August and over last year, informa- 

n from the stores indicates that Octo- 

et figures, due late in November, are 
xely to tell a less satisfactory story. 
No reason is offered for the slackness, 
cyond the depressing psychological ef- 
of continued depression on the 

k market. 

Further instances of rising costs are 
d to be disturbing the railway com- 
ines and are likely to offset the bene- 

of the recent freight rates and pas- 
nger fare increases. 

The Federation of British Industries 
rade forecast for the final quarter of 
is year shows employment and do- 
etic industrial activity well main- 
ned, but regards the rise in price of 
nsumption goods, and the recession 

the United States, as unsettling in- 
tuences. The 10% decline in the vol- 
ne of British building activity is 
ought to forecast the coming slacken- 
ng of all business activity. Measured 

quantity, not value, the decline is 
ven greater. 

The Anglo-American trade pact is 
“ing openly pushed now. Negotiations 
‘tween the two countries are likely to 
€ announced before the end of the 
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Business Abroad 


Business activity slackens in all major countries. 
Brazil threatens to upset coffee restriction in plan 
Soviet Union installs new wage 
incentive program in light industry. 


1937 


LonpoN, noting declining building activity, smaller retail sales, and market uncer- 
‘ is willing to concede that a modest recession in business is reaching that 
untry now, several months after it became evident in the United States. Industrial 
Furope is likely to follow the trend in the United States and Great Britain, while 


Moreau 
ARGENTINA’S CEMENT SHORTAGE 
Said to be the world’s tallest reinforced- 
concrete building, this new apartment 
house in Buenos Aires represents the type 
of architecture that has caused a serious 
cement shortage during Argentina’s cur- 
rent building boom. With cement manufac- 
turers unable to fill orders, the Argentine 
Seciety of Engineers and the Argentine 
Chamber of Commerce approached the 
government with a request for permits to 
import 250,000 tons of foreign cement 
free of duty. Likelihood of any such 
action has been lessened by a strike in 
the building trades which has held up 
some projects and given the cement manu- 
facturers a chance to partially catch up 
on demand. 


Soviet Union 


New bonus system is introduced 
in light industry to boost pro- 
duction, 


Moscow (Cable)—The Soviet masses 
will receive more print frocks and hair 
ribbons, and Soviet peasants more boots 
and bicycles as a result of a government 
decree made public this week. 


In order to meet the growing demand 
for consumption goods by spurring pro 
duction, the administration and 
nical staff of the factories in light in 
dustry are now to be given increased 
incentives in the form of high monthly 
bonuses for overfulfillment of their pro 
duction schedules 

Light industry for the last few months 
has been under the direction of a new 
leader determined to pull the industry 
out of the red and supply the market 
with the consumer goods which it lacks 

The new scheme calls for higher 
monetary incentives for leaders 
who do most to boost production. It 
does away with the old bonus plan 
which lost its effectiveness because the 
awards were made only when the indus 
trial unit as a whole produced more 
than the amount set for it in the plan 
Good workers grew discouraged when 
they upped their output only to have 
the gains wiped out by the poor work 
of other departments 

The reformed system guarantees 
awards to managers, engineers, techni 
cians, chemists, and foremen for pro 
duction above the plan in their own 
departments alone. The bonuses are un 
usually liberal, starting from 15 of 
the monthly salary for overfulfilling th 
plan 1°. This rate rises to 45° for 1 
1% surplus over the plan, with an ad 
ditional 15° bonus for each extra per 
cent. In this way, a 10°) production 
above the plan figures will more than 
double the salaries of the staff 
ful operation of the new system in the 
light industries is expected to bring on 
similar bonus awards in other industries 


tech 
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Germany 
Reich decrees 5% to 10% 


price reductions in long list of 
household items. Fats short- 
age likely to lead to increased 
lard imports. 


BERLIN (Cable)—German housewives 
received a Christmas gift from the 
Reich Price Controller this week, and 
German industry and stockholders a 
blow to their dreams of higher profits. 

Prices on a long range of household 
products sold under private brands are 
arbitrarily reduced from 5° to 10° 
by government decree. Savings over a 
year are expected to amount to 100. 
000,000 marks. Rayon prices have 
also been reduced about 8% after an 
earlier cut in staple fiber prices 

The move explains in part the un- 
certainty on the Berlin stock market 
Price reductions by government decree 
have been anticipated for some time, 
and are responsible for much of the 
uncertainty on the market At the 
same time the announcement that Dr 
Schacht had resigned from the Eco- 
nomics Ministry was a disturbing fa 
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Piz 


EVERYBODY HAPPY-—In the chain of events that is once more tying France closely 
with the little nations of Central Europe was the signing recently of a new trade pact 


between France and Yugoslavia. 


Shown above, left to right, are Vice-Premier Leon 


Blum, Premier Chautemps, Yugoslav Premier Stoyadinovitch, and French Foreign 


Minister Yvon Delbos. 
position in the Balkans. 


This week another step is being taken to further France’s 
King Boris of Bulgaria is visiting London and Paris, and 


the French hope to use the opportunity to do a selling job on Boris and make him 
completely happy with his recently-announced “friendship” pact with the French- 
dominated Little Entente of Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. 


tor which has not yet been eliminated 
because of the lack of details of the 
compromise which has been reached 
between Goering and Schacht. The 
business public generally expects an 
erratic program if Dr. Schacht’s influ- 
ence is removed—with the Four-Year 
program going off on radical tangents 
until they are finally proved to be un- 
workable. 

The bumper potato crop whic 
acute food situation in Germany this 
winter, but does not greatly alter the 
long-term outlook for a pork and lard 
shortage in 1938. The potato crop 
this year is 6,000,000 tons greater than 
last year. A part of the surplus can be 
used for fodder in place of the rye 
and wheat which has been comman- 
deered for human consumption. Ex- 
~ in Berlin, however, look for 
armers to slaughter vast numbers of 
hogs this year because of the fear of 
a shortage of fodder en, and 
anticipate that Germany wil obliged 
to import larger quantities of lard next 
year. 
In spite of the fear of price cuts, the 
leaders in Germany's steel industry 
have increased dividends this year. 
While prices were still low, German 
firms were compelled to offer their 
steel abroad at rates considerably be- 
low the domestic level. Last year, with 
the world steel boom, this price posi- 
tion was reversed. Now, with fresh 
export competition from the United 
States, the industry is protected only 


by the European cartel agreement which 
maintains last year’s prices but reduces 
the quotas of various members. The 
industry is uneasy because of the situa- 
tion in the United States. If American 
demand for steel rises in the next few 
months, the serious threat of competi- 
tion from American steels will be re- 
moved; if there is a prolonged period 
of inactivity in the United States, the 
competition will either force prices 
down or compel the cartel further to 
reduce its export quotas. 


France 


Investors consider home mar- 
ket as conservative regime 
makes gains. 


Paris (Waireless)—The political out- 
look brightened considerably this week, 
so much, in fact, that French investors 
are considering seriously bringing home 
their flight capital and investing it in the 
French market at present advantageous 
price levels. The return flow of funds 
has gathered no momentum yet, but the 
outflow has been stopped, and there is 
interest in market possibilities at home. 

Confidence is being fanned by a num- 
ber of developments. Carloadings are 
steadily ahead of last year, though by a 
narrow margin. Tax receipts for the dest 
nine months are nearly three billion 
francs (a little less than $100,000,000) 
greater than they were in the same 
period last year. And the demand for 


francs is expanding—having 
surprising total several tim< 
nearly $30,000,000 a day. 
Biggest bull factor, } 
the complete endorsement 0: 
temps policy by the Radica! 
their annual rally this week 
acts the fear that the gove 
run into trouble before the 
year because of a demand | 
cialist division for foreign e, 
trol. The government's supp 
Right is strengthening stea/ily fy. 
tually, Chautemps will be to res 
the demands extreme Left clemer 
in the Popular Front 
losing majority parliamentary back 
International diplomacy 
day in Paris this week. 1); ; 
foreign office has inspired 2 leak 
official information: Rumania, Pol, 
and Czechoslovakia have reached a sec: 
agreement for mutual assistance if , 
one of them is attacked. This 
viously aimed at Germany and the 
agitation of the German minorit 
hemia. It means that Paris has not »: 
lost all its influence in Central Furo; 
King Boris’ visit to Paris and Lo: 
don is a part of this san pictur 
Pressed by both Britain and France, thy 
Bulgarians have reached a new 
ment for closer cooperation wit 
three nations of the Little Entente—R 
mania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugos|a 
But business was also discussed, for B 
garia is inaugurating a 
rearmament program, 


Latin America 


Brazil cuts coffee export tax: 


bottom falls out of market; 
lower coffee prices _ likely. 
Argentina has a bread shortage. 


Brazil—The _ Brazilian 
pulled the peg from under the « 
export limitation scheme this week 
when it announced to the world thi 
the export tax on coffee was cut 75’ 
from the old 45 milreis. To the cote 
market in New York, this means 2! 
duction of about 14¢ a pound. To the 
Brazilian grower, it is likely to mea 
a vastly enlarged market at no add 
tional cost to him. 

Brazil has been trying for 30 years 
to reduce the production of coffee ! 
the point where it can sell at a prot! 
able price. In 1931, after a tremer 
dous drop in coffee prices and whens 
new crop of 24,000,000 bags was con 
ing to market when nearly 18,500. 
bags of the previous crop remained ut 
sold, the Brazilian government deci 
it was time to take drastic action. » 
plan was inaugurated to destroy !- 
000,000 bags of coffee in the first fou 
months of 1932. At the same time 
the coffee export tax was upped fre 
10 shillings (about $2.50) « bag ® 
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Havana last 


Brazil — nearly 75% 
During the 1920's this | 


Prices unti 
digested and more details of Brazilian 


Jower price. 


Dave 


shillings. With this revenue, the 

xjtional Coffee Council bought up the 

and destroyed roughly a third 
it each year. 

Brazil's competitors in the coffee 
1d have been mainly the producers 
Colombia and Central America, 

och within the last few years Euro- 
. a nations have been devoting con- 
‘erable effort to increasing the coffee 
‘duction in the African colonies. 

For the last several years, the va- 

American producers have at- 
opted a restriction scheme to sta- 
ze output, and prices, but Brazil, 
- largest producer, has been forced 
carry the burden with very little 


~pport from the other countries. The 


+ effort to come to terms with the 
ber members of the group was in 
summer. Brazil had up 
that time destroyed more than 50,- 
1000 bags of coffee. 
At the beginning of this century, 
of the 
rld's cornee. 
to about 65%. Coffee experts de- 
re that during the first half of this 
Brazil's share of the world mar- 
t fell to slightly less than 50°. 
Brazilian type of coffee has always 
| at a price level somewhat below 
price commanded by the “mild” 
fees of Colombia and Central Amer- 
At one time, this differential was 
much as 10¢; recently it has been 
ut 14¢. The smaller the differen- 
the greater the advantage the mild 


coffees had in the world market, for 


are in special demand by Euro- 
ns and are used in large quantities 

‘ blending in the United States. 
The bottom fell out of the coffee 
ket in New York when the an- 
incement was cabled from Brazil. 
xperts a a steady decline in 
the first news could be 


licy could reach this market. It 


poks as though coffee will be cheaper" 


‘the American consumer, as though 


nother of the vast artificial restriction 


emes had gone by the boards, and 
though Brazil might regain some 
‘the ground lost in the world mar- 


ket in the last 10 years. 


In Brazil, the outcome is still un- 
tain. The producer will receive as 
h for his product as recently; his 
me will be enlarged if Brazil can 
ost its sales appreciably with the 
: Whether or not the de- 
‘action scheme is abandoned remains 
problem which Rio has not yet an- 
red. Probably Brazilian coffee au- 
nities will move cautiously, will not 
‘ow it overboard until world market 


Fractions to the lowered price are 
nown, and until the defense tal 
the “mild” producers is revealed. 


— Emergency measures 
Ne been taken by the government in 
‘W of the popular outcry over the 


Good light and good work go hand in hand. Good business sense says “No” 


to ordinary artificial light in business. Its harmful color rays strain the eve 


—fatigue the worker—slow down the pace of office production. 


Step up the working speed of your ofhce with the newly developed 


CORRECTED LIGHT. It is virtually 
colorless, white—because a spe- 
cial luminaire of three-layer 
glass filters out the color rays. 

From stenographers’ desks to 
board-of-directors’ table, equip 
with CORRECTED LIGHT. Let all 
your staff benefit from light 
that helps them see better, work 
Dotted lines show 


special Celestialite 
triple-glass luminaire 


CORRECTED LIGHT is available only in 


tHe 7 


better, work faster. 
CORRECTED LIGHT is the only 


light for offices with an eye to 


efficiency. Mail the coupon for 


more information. 


> 


NAME 


WHITE KNIGHT 
Model 34—$13.50 
For executive desks, fin 
ished in genuine bronze 
or gunmetal plate with 
genuine silver-plated 
trimmings. Other Greist 
CORRECTED LIGHT mod 
els for every othce pur 
pose. $8.50 to $37.50. 
(Slightly higher west 


of Rockies.) 


WHITE KNIGHT 


AND OTHER GREIST ILLUMINATING UNITS 
On sale at leading office appliance and electrical dealers 
GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in Corrected Light. Please send me 
free your booklet BETTER SIGHT WITH CORRECTED LIGHT, 


COMPANY 
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increased shortage of bread. Wheat and 
flour exports have been prohibited un- 
til further notice. While present stocks 
are held sufficient for | sexed con- 
sumption, it is thought advisable to 
ensure a reserve until the new crop 
comes in. 

Further to meet the emergency, it 
has been decided to put army baking 
equipment at the disposal of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, and to use the 
bakery of the National Penitentiary to 
provide bread for municipal markets. 


Canada 


Business remains sound, but is 
beginning to react psycho- 
logically to continued market 
decline. 


Orrawa—Despite the continued de- 
cline in the ofhcial economic index and 
some feeling of anxiety resulting from 
the stock market situation, actual re- 

rts from major sections of Canadian 
rth tell of maintained improve- 
ment as November opened. The Cana- 
dian Credit Men's Trust Association 
weekly trade survey mentions further 
staff increases to the 1929 level by 
eastern manufacturing plants, with the 
highest sales in six years. Retail trade 
is reported good by key cities across the 
country. Winter buying of clothing, 
especially footwear, has set in. Luxury 
lines such as jewelry and musical in- 
struments were moving faster in Mon- 
treal and Toronto with improvement 
over the previous October. Bank clear- 
ings were up 9%. 

Generally, business observers have 
not yet attempted to assess possible ef- 
fects of the stock market debacle. With- 
out favorable market reaction, some 
effect on automobile buying at the out- 
set of the new model season is in- 
evitable; also on the Christmas trade 
and luxury lines. 

Canadian steel mills, however, 
continue to operate at capacity with a 
backlog of unfilled orders. With its 
contract price maintained and over- 
production avoided, the newsprint in- 
dustry is in a cheerful position. Export 
trade is climbing and will surely touch 
an all-time high for the fiscal year. 

Massey-Harris’ farm implement plant 
at Woodstock, closed for the last six 
years, reopened this week. Canada 
Metals has announced an addition to 
its Montreal plant. Canadian Silk 
Products is increasing plant capacity 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec. 

Canal trafic from the Great Lakes, 
at 15,500,000 tons for September, was 
up 14% from the previous September. 

Life insurance sales for the first 
nine months improved 7% over the 
corresponding period of 1936 for Can- 
ada and Newfoundland. Ontario had 
$124,000,000 of new business, Quebec 
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$78,000,000. Gain for Newfoundland 
alone was 264%. 

Canadian company dividends totaled 
$209,000,000 for the first 10 months 
of the year, a new high, exceeding the 
previous peak of 1930 by $3,000,000, 
and up $30,000,000 from last year. 

The federal loan of $100,000,000 
this week is to retire the last tax free 


European 
COMBINATION VENDOR AND MONEY- 
CHANGER—To limit crowds meeting 
trains, Swedish railroads have long fol- 
lowed the European practice of charging 
a small sum—equivalent to a few cents— 
for platform tickets. Now a combination 
ticket-vending and money-changing ma- 
chine is being used to sell platform tickets, 
and could readily be adapted to other 
purposes. The coin put in the machine 
has to be larger than the price of the 
article bought. Then, at the punch of 
a lever, the merchandise and change come 
rolling out. There’s an automatic alarm 
to call attention to false coins. 


war bonds. The war bond maturity of 
December 1 amounts to $122,000,000, 
but $22,000,000 will be paid out of 
revenue. The new loan is in three 
maturities: 14-year bonds at 1%, at 
99.125; 7-year bonds at 24%, at 98.50; 
14-year bonds at at 99.  Prin- 
cipal and interest is payable in the 
“lawful money” of Canada. The Bank 
of Canada has charge of the issue. 

Alberta bondholders again de- 
feated in the courts this week the pro- 
vincial government's attempt under 
last year’s legislation to reduce by one- 
half the interest on provincial secur- 
ities. Original legislation reducing in- 
terest was ruled invalid months ago 
and now substitute legislation has met 
the same fate. 

The right of the federal government 
to disallow provincial legislation is 
being referred for decision to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. The reference 
arises out of disallowance of Alberta 
measures to license and control banks, 
these being part of the provincial gov- 
ernment’s social credit program. 


Far East 


Japan will make large ney pur. 
chases in foreign marke, 
Nipponese economic penetra. 
tion of North China progre 2 


RENEWED gold shipments from Yo, 
hama obviously anticipate 

orders from all kinds of { 

pliers of raw materials. Japa: ; 
an active buyer all week of both meta 
and machine tools. 

Nippon is beginning to experien 
a shortage of wool. Orders have be 
issued by government authorities sh» 
all woolen yarn must he: 
made with a mixture of | 
fiber (which can be made 
from materials half of which are >: 
duced at home), and all woolen ¢, 
tiles a 20% mixture. This is anothe 
boost for Japan's thriving and 
profitable rayon industry. 

Parliamentary government 
tually a fiction for the last fev 
will give way very soon in Japan : 
rule by a “high authority” ¢ 
more than six men who are 
to take drastic action to mobilize : 
country’s economic resources for a lon 
siege in China, or to deal firmly » 
any other foreign power which m 
attempt to prevent a settlement » 
Nanking satisfactory to Tokyo 
ing Britain or Russia. Japan 
idly becoming a dictatorship with 
totalitarian economy like its models 
Rome and Berlin, except that 
has no single outstanding leade 

Japanese economic and financia 
organization of North China is alr 
under way. The vice-director of ' 
Manchurian Affairs Bureau of 
Tokyo government is in Tientsin din 
ing the program. Since August 
circulation of Japanese currency 
increased rapidly. Chinese banks 
.Tientsin have been restricting wi! 
drawals since Aug. 16. Pract 
every big Chinese bank in Shang 
has also moved its head office to Nu 
king. While Japan may ultimate) 
appeased at Shanghai with the « 
tion of a large neutral zone in w! 
no Chinese troops can be quarter 
there is every reason to expect | 
North China will be made into § 
autonomous state with the same 
timate exclusion of foreign busin 
as in Manchukuo. 

The Chinese government. 
Nanking is feeling the pinch ot 
port revenues. Nearly 75% 
China’s foreign trade was transactec 
Shanghai. Most foreign shippine 
now avoiding the port, and all cusor 
on goods arriving in Japanese si! 
being collected by a Japanese com 
sion. Aim of the Tokyo m" 
leaders is to starve the Nanking 2 
ernment into submission if its ™ 
campaigns fail to dislodge it. 
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«ck markets this week ran into the 
~ofit-taking which, from a technical 
sndpoint, was inevitable after the rapid 
"from the October lows. This 
it-taking caught the market at none 
boo good a time. Industrial and trade 
we while not disheartening, was not 
ticularly exuberant either. The result 
is that stock prices gave ground rather 
sily at times. 
Whether weakness in stocks caused 
further pressure on commodity prices, 
. vice versa, is a little difficult to say. 
+ if anything, it looked as though 
nmodities started to slide before 
vks did. This was particularly true 
Tuesday when the stock markets in 
s country were closed. Both wheat 
snd cotton eased in Liverpool and that 
sarted new selling in the United States. 
ston once more fell sharply below 8¢ 
lb, and wheat sagged to new lows 
for the season. 


onfidence Lacking 


The combination of new pressure on 
socks, and of declining commodities, 
ghtened the uncertainty which pre- 
ed in business circles. Until com- 
lity prices display unmistakable signs 
stabilizing, industry won't replenish 

entories on any but the skimpiest 
hand-to-mouth scale; and until industry 
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Money and the Markets 


Profit-taking catches stocks at a time when trade and 
industrial news isn’t anything to brag about. 
awaits stiffening of commodity prices. 
wheat need export demand. 


Business 
Cotton and 


regains enough confidence to buy, busi- 
ness is going to continue to lag. 

That deadlock, born of uncertainty, 
had its counterpart in the financial mar- 
kets. Large investors were a little less 
certain that the present is an ideal buy- 
ing opportunity. Small investors had 
exhausted a lot of their buying power 
because they bought stocks all the way 
down, and they bought hand over fist 
when the market was scraping bottom. 


Can't Estimate Effect 


The effect of the reduced margin re- 
quirements had worn off—if, indeed, 
there ever had been any appreciable ef- 
fect. The truth is, seasoned men of the 
marketplace don’t waste time celebrating 
an event such as the cut in margin re- 
uirements. They know that it is, in 
: long run, helpful. They realize, 
however, that coming at a time when 
market fundamentals aren’t any too 
sturdy, it can be interpreted as a signal 
that the authorities are frightened. 
There wasn't really much of anything 
new to account for movements in com- 
modity prices. In fact, there had been 
more stability in the last fortnight than 
at any time in a long while. At the 
start of this week, feeling was just a 
wee bit more hopeful. Cotton was hold- 
ing fairly well above the 8¢ level. 
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But the cotton market acts as though 
prices above 8¢ invite marketing by pro 
ducers. The trade notes larger hedee 
pressure above that level. Growers sell 
in the open market when prices are 
above 8¢ a Ib., rather than monkey with 
the government's 9¢ loan and 3¢ bonus, 
which requires that they 
next year’s crop restrictio 

If foreign countries were showing any 
great interest in American cotton—inter 
est which might reasonably be expected 
at these low prices—it's possible that 
hedge selling could be absorbed and 
prices maintained above 8¢. But export 
demand still hasn't shown any tendency 
to expand beyond last year's disappoint 
ing quantities, and consequently there is 
little to sustain values other than the 
unpopular federal loan 

Lack of real export demand still 
seems to be the determinant in wheat 
prices also. Every time there is a mild 
pickup in foreign buying, prices jump 
But this European buying appears only 
at infrequent intervals. 


sign up for 


Corn Revives RFC 


Roosevelt decides lending 
agency must be resurrected 
for loans to growers. 


THE comatose Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. can be awakened when the New 
Dealers find it essential. President 
Roosevelt demonstrated that this week 
when he called upon the RFC to pony 
up $85,000,000 for loans to growers of 
corn. This draft on the big emergency 
lending agency was made just two weeks 
after the chief executive, in his latest 
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PROMOTED —New chief of the SEC’s im- 
portant trading and exchange division is 
Ganson Purcell. been an assistant 
director of the division for some time past, 
so over-the-counter traders and stock ex- 
change officials are familiar with his views 
and are faced with no drastic change in 
the bureau’s administrative policies. Mr. 
Purcell succeeds David Saperstein, whose 
resignation to return to private business 
has been accepted as of Dec. 1. 


budget message, had said the RFC was 
to make no further commitments. 

It appears that the corn loans were 
more pressing than the liquidation of 
the RFC, because they are needed to get 
congressmen from the Corn Belt lined 
up squarely behind the Administration's 
crop program in the special session. 
Thus the RFC will extend a loan of 
$85,000,000 to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. The latter will pay it back 
just as soon as it possibly can in order 
that the RFC may be aided in clearing 
its books. The present plan is for Con- 
gress to vote $100,000,000 for the CCC, 
and, out of this fund, the corporation 
will be able to repay the RFC’s $85,- 
000.000. 

The expedient of falling back on the 
RFC for the money was adopted after 
several weeks during which the Treasury 
and the Department of Agriculture 
combed the appropriations list for some 
money which might be diverted. Un- 
successful in this, and pressed for time 
due to the proximity of the special ses- 
sion of Congress, the President wired 
RFC’s Jesse H. Jones for the money. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
future will not have to rely on Congress 
for appropriations to make crop loans, 
nor will it be dependent for funds on 
other governmental lending agencies. 
The President revealed in his telegram 
to Chairman Jones that Congress will 
be asked to vote adequate capital for 
the CCC but that, thereafter, the CCC 
will be provided with authority to issue 
its own obligations to finance its lend- 
ing activities. Congress won't have to 
take care of any other expenses except 


when CCC has some losses which have 
to be made good. 

As in the case of the recently au- 
thorized loans on cotton, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will condition its 
loans to corn growers on cooperation 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration’s crop control program next 
year. If farmers agree to this, the plan 
is to give them loans of 50¢ a bu. to 
finance withholding corn from the mar- 
ket in the season of heaviest marketings. 

Big, Bad Bears—When the New 
York Stock Exchange made public its 
report on short selling in five key 
stocks listed on the Big Board, it stu- 
diously avoided any comment on what 
the findings meant. It made no effort 
to weigh the significance of the fact 
that 33.10% of all sales in American 
Telephone & Telegraph and 30.4% 
of those in General Motors were for 
short account. 

One reason is that the exchange seg- 
regated neither “‘sales against the box” 
nor hedging transactions. (Neither 
type of sale is “bear raiding,” as the 
Street defines raiding.) The most im- 
portant reason, however, is that the 
Big Board, after looking at the figures, 
decided to hire the Twentieth Century 
Fund to conduct a more extensive probe 
and to submit an outside opinion. 

More Trouble—Efforts to reorganize 
the big railroad system once controlled 
by the late Van Sweringen brothers run 
into one thing after another—and none 
of these developments seem helpful. 
The new owners, the Young-Kolbe- 
Kirby group, are intent on consolidat- 
ing Alleghany Corp. and Chesapeake 
Corp., the top holding companies, in 
the interest of simplification. 

Quite aside from dissident securities’ 
holders opposition, which blocked the 
first plan of consolidation (BW—Aug 
21'37,p52), there are plenty of dif- 
ficulties. For example, there was the 
investigation by Sen. Wheeler’s sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. That probe dug 
up so much data on how holding com- 
panies dodge Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations governing rail- 
road ownership, that the ICC launched 
an investigation of its own. Add a few 
tax problems, and the simplification 
sought by the Messrs. Young, Kolbe, 
and Kirby faced plenty of obstacles. 

The ray of hope, however, was that 
securities markets would continue to 
go up. That trend would have so 
sweetened the setup that revamping 
would have been materially aided. The 
stock market slump, though, has si- 
lenced even that earnest prayer. 

What happened when _ securities 
went down is pretty serious. Behind 
the three issues of Alleghany Corp. 
bonds are pledged a long list of Al- 
leghany’s holdings in the various rail- 
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roads. Collateral for 
worth at least 150% of 
face value or the trustee j. , 
step in and es furt! 
to protect bondholders. 

The market slump has | 
just that situation. The G 
Co., trustee, inventories 
from time to time. Its latest a 
shows that collateral for thr 
the Alleghany issues is beloy 
quirement. On the 5s of 194, 
collateral had shrunk to 5a 
face value compared with | 
Aug. 1. The 5s of 1949 are ¢ 
ined only to 113.7% against 169s 
And the 5s of 1950, which ar 
in large part by securities of the \ 
souri Pacific, present a ratio 
44.7% against 53.3°% on Aug 


As long as this situation 
Alleghany Corp. is virtu 
with the trustee. Not only 
Guaranty Trust obligated to « 
no security holdings of the Al 
Corp. aren't disposed of, 
also make sure that the cash and o 
assets are retained intact. 

Crop Insurance—Industrious 
hawks in Washington, with wos 
little light prior to the return of ( 
gress, dug up something the other 
which they thought significant. D 
in the sugar act of 1937, they fou 
Section 303, which looked to them 
the beginnings of crop insurance 

This inconspicuous clause in | 
sugar act states that the governn 
will recompense farmers for crops 
through drought, insects, freezing, « 
What the reporters missed, howe 
is the fact that all this differs from 
surance in one very vital respect 
farmer who is protected doesn't have 
pay for that protection. The the 
of federal crop insurance has bee 
from the very beginning, that | 
farmer would pay for his coverage 

This sugar guaranty doesn't prete 
to be self-supporting. It’s a sweeter 
to prevent farmers from kicking « 
the traces and upsetting the wh 
sugar quota arrangement. To qui 
for the “insurance,” the farmer has 
cultivate the damaged crop right 
to the end of the season. If he! 
in this, he gets only one-third ot 
benefit, instead of 80% for comp! 


Ebb and Flow of Gold—Once 
there are murmurs of ‘hot mon 
Foreign investments in this country 
widely believed, have been reduced ¢ 
ing the recent break in American se 
ties markets. The United States 
add as much gold to its monetary 8™ 
in October as actually entered this ‘ 
try. The flow from these shores 4? 
ently was largest in the closing ‘ 
of the month. 
The exodus certainly has not 
rapid so far. The foreign money * 
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ht refuge in the United States hasn't 
fast enough to generate much heat. 
"Imports of gold in October, the Fed- 
| Reserve Bank of New York reports, 
a $61,300,000. To this gain must 
.. added $6,400,000 released from ear- 
ck. a total of $67,700,000. On the 
her hand, the monetary gold stock rose 
. only about $60,000,000. Where the 
sional $7,000,000 or so went, the 
leral Reserve doesn’t say except to 
xe that the discrepancy “is to be ex- 
Jained by a net loss in other transac- 


Georges Bonnet, French foreign min- 
ser, had predicted that France would 
won be getting some gold from the 
United States. There has been a per- 
sistent report that Switzerland and Hol- 
ind have been drawing down proceeds 
om sale of American stocks. Stories 
that Brazil had been drawing on its 
$60,000,000 gold credit in this country 
wven't been confirmed, but neither have 
they been denied. 

Resumption of Japanese shipments of 
the yellow metal to San Francisco fur- 
ther complicates the situation. The 
ipanese exports land in this country 
ind thereafter are largely converted into 
cling in order to permit purchases 

England. 

It would appear that the exports of 
gold have been handled through the 
sabilization fund, as they have not ap- 
peared in the daily Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York statements on movement 
f the metal. This would be the case if, 
; presumably happened, France has 
been converting its accumulated dollars 


gy 
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Rusinese Week 
MORE AID FOR RAILROADS—Pleased 
though they were to get a $47,500,000 
host in freight rates, the nation’s rail- 
toads still don’t feel any great glow of 
sancial well-being. So, through J. J. 
relley, president of the Association of 


Ameria. 

“merican Railroads, they are asking 
be Interstate Commerce Commission 
* a general boost to yield a little over 


$50,000,000, 
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into metal. The French stabilization 
fund has been fairly successful recently 
in accumulating sterling and dollar ex- 
change, due to the moderate strength of 
the franc. 

Loans to Policyholders—Recovery 
was an ill wind for the loan divisions of 
lift insurance companies. Business stag- 
nated. After 1933, people began paying 
off their borrowings of 1929-1933, in- 
stead of contracting new loans. And the 
companies, which made 6° by lending 
policy holders their money back, trans- 
ferred many clerks in their loan divisions 
to other departments. 

But in the last few weeks there has 
been a loan flurry, reminiscent of 1929 
Policyholders, to meet margin calls from 
banks and brokers, borrowed to pro- 
tect their quivering fortunes. Also, per- 
sons who had no margins to cover, 
but could not resist the scent of stock 
“bargains,” raised “policy” cash to enter 
the market. 

The activity made many an executive 
recall the feverish period of October and 
November, 1929, when rich men raised 
huge sums on large policies, and lines 
at the loan desk mixed the Social Regis- 
ter with the phone book. There was a 
little of that recently, but not nearly on 
the same scale. One reason is that most 
of the business in stocks these days is 
on a cash basis. Whereas brokers’ loans 
topped $8,000,000,000 in ‘29, today 
they are way under a billion. 

Controlling Credit—Some weeks ago 
the Federal Reserve prepared the way 
for some holiday credit managing when 
it announced that it was prepared to pur- 
chase Treasury bills. The idea was to 
keep credit plentiful and cheap over 
the season of holiday trade when money 
in circulation always jumps. 

The probability is that the central 
banks will step into the market in the 
not distant future. This time, unlike 
what has been done on other occa- 
sions, the plan was announced long in 
advance, it didn’t come up suddenly at 
a moment when government bond prices 
needed aid, and it can hardly be criti- 
cized as opportunism. That's the advan- 
tage of announcing such things in ad- 
vance—the policy is fixed far enough 
ahead of time so that the banking 
authorities dodge the accusation of com- 
ing forward at the opportune moment 
to needle. business. 

But, though the Federal Reserve isn’t 
specifically coming to the rescue of busi- 
ness in its hour of need, it will be inter- 
esting to note the extent to which the 
credit palliative is applied. Demand for 
commercial loans currently is falling off. 
There are prevalent rumors about big 
stores trimming their ideas of required 
merchandise inventories for the holiday 
rush. Under these circumstances, it isn’t 
improbable that, if the Reserve ladles out 
more than a nominal amount of credit 
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PAYING OUT—Native Chicagoan George 


Alfred Ranney, for 35 years with Inter- 


national Harvester, left the big farm 
implement company in 1933 to help work 
out the tangled affairs of the Insull 
utilities. Since 1935 he has been chairman 
of Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., and 
its comeback was solemnized late last 
week by declaration of the first dividend 
on the common stock since the middle of 
1933—a $2-a-share payment. Mr. Ranney 
estimates that 1937 net income will exceed 
$3.20 a share. This dividend wards off 
most of the tax on undistributed earnings. 


at this juncture, there will be criticism 
for “wet nursing.” 

It is hardly likely that the Reserve 
would welcome such a panning just at 
a time when the New Deal's credit man- 
agement, as a part of achieving a bal 
anced economic system for the country, 
is taking a copious beating in the press 
and in the marketplaces. 

New Issue Famine—Final figures 
compiled by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on new financing in the 
third quarter tell the same discouraging 
story which has been noted in the pri 
vate summaries (BW’—Oct30'37,p20) 
The SEC reports that $420,600,000 in 
new securities were offered for cash 
subscription in the quarter ended Sept 
30. That's a drop of more than $290, 
000,000 from the comparable three 
months last year. The registration state 
ments for $156,395,000 of new securi 
ties declared fully effective in Septem 
ber comprised the smallest total for any 
month since February, 1935, and were 
more than $100,000,000 below the same 
month last year. 

Securities sold during the month of 
September made an even more disap 
pointing showing than registrations 
Offerings for cash came to only $86, 
486,000. Nevertheless, as previously 
noted in these columns, business is bor 
rowing to meet pressing needs regardless 
of market Of September's 
cash offerings, $53,608,000 was to build 
up working capital, and an additional 
$18,697,000 was for new plant and 

uipment. Thus more than $72,000,000 
of the month’s $86,000,000 of offerings 
was for working capital. This high ratio 
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. Sales | of new capital flotations to total offer- it had not been for fears of pov¢>, 
oz. \GHELBRO Coach ings is due, clearly, to the sharp decline subsidized competition. A. ,; 
: in the volume of refunding. however, the Committee of | 
In Planning Your For the nine months ended Sept. 30, ity Executives estimates th 
1938 Sales Budget aa securities offered for cash totaled cumulative deficit in con 
provide for @ comprehensive test of $2,068,800,000. This was $820,000,000 $2,600,000,000 for the las 
this modern “point of sale" method of behind the total for the similar period Next year, this group cont 
selling. . last year. Money raised to augment dustry would spend at le. 
working capital and for expansion in dollars on construction but { 
an opportunity of pointing the way to the nine months totaled approximately ington’s attitude toward the ; 
better selling with the Schelbro Sales $565,000,000 compared with $447,000,- __ ity companies. 
Coach. 000 last year. S 
WRITE for Catalog and Quotations. ° Mission Corp. Buys— Mission ( 
SCHELM BROS. Inc. ad Proverbial Ill Wind—While it is dominant interest in Skelly Oi! Co , 
doubtful if the business recession has vigorous minority stockholder jn 
a ! | been welcomed by any line of business, Water Associated Oil Co., availed ; 
it is probably as little distasteful to the of the recent break to buy stocks 7 
public utilities as to anyone. Months ago holding company, controlled by 
it appeared that the power industry Getty interests on the Wes: (9); 
would come dangerously close to a grabbed an additional 60,000 share 
shortage of generating equipment this Tide Water Associated, 13.000 0) 
December (BW’—Aug7’37,p20) unless own stock, 5,000 of Pacific Weve 
industrial demand for electric energy Oil Corp. (Pacific Western, Getty } 
declined. ing company, in turn, owns 6; 
rT} ” At that time it was clear—as it had shares of Mission), and 4,500 sha; 
BUSINESS WeEK Says— been for a couple of years—that the util- Skelly. 
ity industry was due to increase its The Getty group, headed by |. } 
What Business WEEK Says has | capacity sharply the moment it could Getty, has made a couple of 
served as an introduction to many throw off fears of Washington persecu- bids for control of Tide Water A 
a business conference—a basis for tion. The industry even last year fell ciated (BW —Apr24'37,p56) with : 
a guide to execu- back on some thoroughly out-of-date aid of Mission Corp.'s votes in tx 
equipment to meet the demand for company. By adding this 60,000 shi 
wer. It wasn't economical to run the Mission increases its voice 
That’s why newspaper editors, old standby generators, but it appeared Water to about 941,000. Thi 
more logical to run them regardless however, is far from being a contr 
tive value and the importance of of the cost than to purchase new equip- slice of Tide Water's 6,319,258 s 
news, have made BusINEss WEEK ment under the existing political con- of stock. rake . 
> of the most-quoted magazines an The probability is that the 
rape ears q — he public utility industry hasn’t done group had no intention of biddir 
in America. During the first seven any substantial building since 1931. The control of Tide Water on 
months of 1937, Business WEEK old policy was to keep several years through open market purchases « 
was quoted more than 4,000 times ouat of the growth of consumption, break. The fact, however, that Miss 
by the great metropolitan dailies but that program was abandoned during chief activity was in this oi! con 
of New York, Detroit, Boston, | the depression. It would certainly have shares again emphasizes Getty’s | 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia been resumed in 1935, 1936, and 1937 if interest in Tide Water. 
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s week 


lanning an early drive 


RETAILERS are 
Only 49 days to 


for holiday business. 
Christmas ! 


r.uioTT ROOSEVELT is going on the air 
. a commentator on news incidents “in 
he lives of Mr. and Mrs. Average Citi- 
vn.” We haven't anything against 
rijiott and if he can pick up a little 
xtra change we've no objection; but 
what is there in Elliott Roosevelt's life, 
‘om cradle to microphone, that makes 
im an authority on the lives of Mr. and 
Mrs, Average Citizen ? 


\MoropENT, the electric toothbrush, is 
wickly followed into the market-place 
by Zerbee, a non-electrical, mechanically 
‘tated toothbrush. The race is on— 
race of inventors, promoters, and 
stent lawyers. And you remember that 
gestion we made the other day, about 
. oral vacuum-cleaner, which would 
lyst the food particles out, or maybe 
raw them out by suction? Well, two 
aventors have called up to thank us for 
the idea, and others may also be working 
a it. They're welcome. It’s probably 
worthless. 


Tue Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
ys “more business men get hurt in 
tice buildings and stores than while 


in when walking on the streets or 
sing trains and other public transporta- 
a services.” Yes, but how much time 
s the average business man spend in 

e buildings and stores, compared 
h his time in automobiles? And how 
ch in his home, compared with his 
ne on the streets or in public convey- 
In the past year or two we have all 
ard repeatedly how dangerous our 
mes are. But the Metropolitan's 
le shows that the largest number of 
ries to men, 28.39, happen in 
idings other than homes; the next 
gest, 19.89%, im private automobiles; 
i the third, 17.2€7, in the home or on 
ne premises. Yet most of us spend 
1 more than 50° of our time at 
me. It isn’t as safe a place as it 
uld be, home isn’t, but try to find a 


er 
aiCl 


THE 


iE president of Brazil, having used the 
ny to make himself dictator, has or- 
red “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 
emoved from all schools and public 
‘aries, On the ground that it is “sub- 
“sive” and “communist” literature. If 
‘atk Twain were alive, he would have 
mething to say about these tyrants in 


th America and _— and Asia 
1 on every- 


\ 


pin the communist la 
ag that is democratic and who band 
ener to overthrow democracy all over 
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Editorially Speaking— 


the world and to prohibit such books as 
“Tom Sawyer.” 


“BACK again,” writes the Eagerest Gen- 
tleman in Our Washington Bureau. 
“Back from the Dr. Pepper country 
where they eat what they don’t drink. 
The living is scanty. We didn’t see a 
panhandler, however, between Washing- 
ton and Knoxville. Mountain handicraft 
activities are interesting but I was im- 
pressed by the apparently small number 
of people engaged in them. The students 
at Berea College largely support them- 
selves by this means but Berea is big- 
time stuff. Its campus looks like that 
of any big state U. Students jeer at the 
conception of its frontier hill- 
illy characteristics. Slyly remark as 
gullible tourists walk by: “This school 
would be all right if they didn’t make 
us wear shoes.’ 

“The Great Smoky Park region is a 
joy forever but has been somewhat lifted 
out of the primitive. I was amusing my- 
self by playing with a slingshot (bought 
with glee at the Cherokee reservation) 


by shooting at trees beyond the parapet | 


in Newfound Gap, 
quested to desist 
Service employee who informed me that 
firearms are prohibited. The Cherokee 
fair was an eye-opener. Under tribal 
jurisdiction it was wide open to con- 
cessions that would be barred by the 
police from most country fair grounds. 
An alleged hermaphrodite was one of 
the big attractions. The Indians were a 
sad-looking lot. Cherokees are farmers 
and only those that have stuck to their 
farms apparently have not been tainted 
by the white man’s brand of civiliza- 
tion.” 


We know a poor fellow who has to 
take eight or ten drinks every morning, 
in lieu of breakfast; can’t help it, he's 
ot cirrhosis of the liver; and we've 

en pitying him ever since we read 
the statement of some medical authority, 
a year or so ago, that cirrhosis causes 
drinking, instead of the other way 
round. 

But now Prof. Charles A. Elliott of 
Northwestern University says the num- 
ber of cases of cirrhosis fell off during 
prohibition but has bounced up since 
repeal. So it seems that the traditional 
idea is true, after all; it's the liquor that 
makes you liverish, not the liver that 
makes you liquorish. 


UNFORTUNATELY there’s been a delay in 
the delivery of the buffalo we've 
bought for $60 from the Biological Sur- 
vey. He won't arrive until about Wed- 
nesday, it seems. We hope he'll like the 
Business Week reception room and his 
job of mascot. We'll report later on 
how he turns out. 


when I was re- | 


y a National Park | 
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Company Libraries 


1. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE 

By D. H. Mackenzie, University of 
Washington. Handbook for reference pur- 
poses containing thorough discussion of an- 
nuities, amortization schedules of vari us 
types, nontechnical treatment of life insur- 
ance, etc. Compound Interest and Annuity 
Tables by Kent and Kent are included. 
$3.75. 


2. PSYCHOLOGY OF SELECTING EM- 

PLOYEES 

By Donatp A. Larrp, Colgate University. 
Shows how to choose the right employee 
for a specific job. Describes scientific meth- 
ods of selection, shows how to arrange and 
use tests and judge the results, etc. Valu- 
able new chapter, Things to Size Up Dur- 
ing the Interview. New Third Edition, 


$4.00. 


3. SEVEN KINDS OF INFLATION 

By R. D. Skinner, Vice-President, Pell, 
Kip and Skinner, Inc. Tells the layman 
how, with no other tools than a newspaper 
and some simple arithmetic, he can deter- 
mine what kind of inflation or deflation we 
are undergoing, and how to plan his in- 
vestments and business dealings to make 
the most of it. $2.50. 


4. THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY 

By James C. Bonsricut, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The report of a 10-year study con- 
ducted for the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences. Brings 
lawyers, appraisers, accountants, and econ- 
omists a critical review of the principles of 
valuation applied by the courts in the major 
fields of property law. Two volumes, $12.00. 


5. ECONOMICS OF THE IRON AND 

STEEL INDUSTRY 

By C. R. DauGcuerty, University of Pitts- 
burgh, M. G. pe CHazeau, University of 
Virginia, and S. S. Srrarron, Harvard 
University. A comprehensive economic an- 
alysis of the American iron and steel in- 
dustry made from the point of view of 
determining the necessity or the desira- 
bility of the Steel Code or of any other 


similar type of control. Two volumes, 
$12.00. 
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g in automobiles; and more oi them 
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Facts Go Marching On 


Facts are winning the upper hand over 
theories in Washington. Facts are 
forcing concessions from the Adminis- 
tration. Of all the important officials, 
President Roosevelt himself seems to 
be putting up the stubbornest resist- 
ance to the facts of the business situa- 
tion. With the possible exception of 
Herman Oliphant, general counsel of 
the Treasury, President Roosevelt is 
more reluctant than any other official 
to admit that the corporate surplus 
and capital gains taxes should be 
modified. But even he must yield to 
facts. 

He has already yielded in the matter 
of stock margin requirements. The ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board in 
reducing margins on stock purchases 
from 55 to 40©(, and in establishing a 
50° margin on short sales, had the 
President's approval. Perhaps the main 
importance of this is not that the Presi- 
dent tried to make it easier to buy 
stocks and harder to sell them, but 
that he frankly showed he was not in- 
different to the unstable condition of 
the securities markets. 

The 50©% margin on short sales re- 
places the 10-point margin set by the 
Stock Exchange. It is intended to dis- 
courage short sellers, and on the 
whole is a reassuring gesture, but it 
has little other value. The factor that 
contributed most to the collapse of 
stocks was not short selling, it was the 
thinness of the market, and notably 
the small volume of professional trad- 
ing. 

The professional trader trades both 
ways: he sells short and buys long. 
But the general public never sells 
short and consequently never supports 
the market except when it is bargain- 
hunting. The "apenagenosiy who is on 
the short side has to turn around and 
buy some time; and when he does, he 
exerts as much pressure on the up side 
as he originally did on the down side. 
What made the market insane last 
month was that at a time when prices 
had dropped far enough, there was 
not a sufficiently large short interest to 
start buying and turn the market 
around. 

The reason for this was that there 
was no large interest of any kind. The 
market was desperately thin. And 
from this experience it is possible that 
the Administration has learned a les- 
son—namely, that it will have to make 
up its mind whether it wants a securi- 
ties market or not. Last month’s ex- 


perience demonstrated that you have 
got to have a breadth of market in 
order to have any market. You have 
got to have a market big enough so 
that a man can buy or sell 1,000 shares 
without sending prices up to the sky 
or down to the cellar. And to have a 
big market you have got to have a 
speculative interest. That is a hard 
fact which time may yet impress on 
the Administration, if we can judge 
by the lower margin requirements on 
long stock. 

The facts about taxes are also mak- 
ing an impression. Sec. Morgenthau 
seems to favor a modification of the 
corporate surplus tax, even a 
General Counsel Oliphant of the 
Treasury has been its main support 
from the start. As might be expected, 
Chairman Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and Chairman Kennedy 
of the Maritime Commission also want 
the tax modified. They are both con- 
servatives. But Chairman Eccles of the 
Reserve Board, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, are also understood 
to think the tax in its present form is 
economically unsound. That is signifi- 
cant, for they stand in the forefront 
of the liberals. And there is reason to 
believe that Mr. Thomas Corcoran, 
fairest-haired of the brain trusters, be- 
lieves that the tax should be modified, 
in order to soothe business. Things 
are moving. Facts are winning the 
game. 


$2,500 Minimum Wage 
For Auto Workers 


“The automobile industry,” says Pres. 
Homer Martin of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, “is sufficiently rich, suf- 
ficiently productive, and sufficiently 
profitable to pay to every worker in 
every factory in this nation a living 
annual wage of not less than 
$2,500.” 

Right now about the best minimum 
wage paid in the industry is $6.50 a 


day; and, of course, there ar: unavoid 
able layoff periods. Mr. Martin's 
posal means a minimum wage of f ms 
$8 a day for 300 days in the yey 
Roughly, this might increasc Wages by 
35%. 

Mr. Martin thinks the industry, 
should swell its labor costs by thar 
much; and not merely for one yey 
but indefinitely. Saddled with ‘ya 
fixed costs, the industry would have " 
raise prices so high as to ruin jts Mar. 
kets and throw its employees out og 
the street. 


For All Industries, 
A Rule of Unreason 


The Federal Trade Commission poy 
repeats an anti-trust recommendation 
it made to Congress last March. By: 
last March the subject was remot: 
now it has been brought nearer by the 
President’s statement in his fireside 
talk that the anti-trust laws should be 
revised. So the FTC’s proposal grows 
more important. 

The proposal is that no corporation 
be permitted to acquire the physical 
assets of a competitor if the combined 
assets or production would exceed a 
specified percentage of the total assets 
or production of the industry. And 
Congress would specify this percent- 
age. 

At present the acquisition of a com- 
petitor’s stock, whenever this would 
assist monopoly, is forbidden by the 
Clayton Act. If this prohibition is right 
and if it is practical, then the ac. 
quisition of physical assets should also 
be prohibited—if there is any practical 
way of doing so. But the FTC's pro- 
posed way is not practical. How can 
Congress fix a forbidden oe 
for all industries? Last March the 
FTC listed a number of dominating 
companies. Two of them were in the 
baking industry. The FTC said 10 
companies controlled more than 30% 
of all bread production. If the 10 
largest automobile manufacturers only 
controlled some 30% of automobile 
production, would any of them he 
called dominating, overgrown, mo- 
nopolistic? Obviously it is impossible 
to apply the same percentage to bak- 
ing and to automobiles, to socks and 
to steel. If the anti-trust laws are © 
be revised, it must be done more cart 
fully than this. 
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